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WED LIKE TO SEND YOU 
A SOW’S EAR! 


(Just for comparison of course) 


PLAGIARISM is that line of least resistance which is followed 
by those who would attempt to profit by “copying” genuine 
artistry. While Allen Silk Mills might well feel flattered when 
its original creations in liturgical weaves are imitated, the re- 
sultant confusions are deplorable and bode no good for those 
who are the victims of the deception. 










There recently came to our attention a banding which one 
of our “competitors” has placed on the market and baited, 
as usual, with a cut price. It is a spurious imitation of one of 
our own ORIGINAL creations: Allen Banding No. 1500. The 
imitator has made just enough changes in the pattern to 
avoid charges of outright duplication. 













We have some of the imitator's product and would like to 
send you a sample of it, together with a swatch of the genuine 
Allen Banding. Won't you write for it? We want you to see 
for yourself not only how our design was practically “lifted,” 
but also to enable you to compare the flimsy texture of the 
copy with the firmly woven Allen original. 





Why do we invite you to make the comparison? Well, 
mainly to confirm an age old truism which you have heard 
many times, namely, that you can't make a silk purse out of 
@ sow's ear. 
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If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics ; 
in your community, write us at once. 
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A Modern, Practical Guide to the Study of the Bible 
Companion to The New 
and Old Testament 







By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.SCR.L. 





KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J., PH.D. 
Professor of History at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. 


(In Two Volumes) 


Professor of Sacred Scripture at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. 1., N. Y. 
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A Companion to the Old Testament $5.00 
A Companion to the New Testament . $5.00 





ler’s three volume work . . . they have culled the meaty 
material, without controversial trimmings, and served it with 
a relish of its own—a clear and fluent style that makes solid 


substance readily digestible.’"—Orate Fratres. 


. . adds much new material 


“This new work is truly a companion and not simply an 
introduction. The authors, mindful of the behests of our 
Holy Father, present us with a work which ‘sets forth in 
particular the theological doctrine in faith and morals, and 
also adds much new material’.” The Catholic W orld. 


‘CATECHETICAL STORIES FOR CHILDREN will be found very helpful not only to instructors in re- 
ligion, but also to priests who have to preach to children, for the short talks can be readily expanded into 


longer discourses. In the hands of children themselves, it would prove interesting reading, but the best effect, 
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Here’s how to revitalize classroom work . . . counteract 
the natural let-down in pupil interest at the start of the 
Second Semester. Give your pupils the proven TONIC 
provided by the MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST. Each 
issue contains new, fresh, engaging and entertaining 
editorial features related to classroom studies. And each 
publication is carefully graded for its particular age group. 

Our LITTLE MESSENGER, now in separate School 
Editions for grades 1, 2 and 3, puts fun and zest into 
learning to read. The JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER, a 
weekly newspaper and story magazine for the intermediate 
grades, also helps reading practice with its well-balanced 
content. The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER, for the upper 
grades, brings the drama of current affairs to classroom 


Let this effective 
Second-Semester Tonic 
stimulate renewed interest 
in your classes! 


study of the social sciences. All MESSENGERS bring new 
flavor to history, geography, science, civics, religion. 
Plus Wholesome Fun! 
TREASURE CHEST, for all ages and grades, is the quality 
Catholic picture-story magazine, the perfect antidote for 
harmful comic books. Every two weeks during the school 
year it brings many brightly colored pages of wholesome 
adventure, cartoons, jokes, puzzles, games. 
No Risk In Ordering 
Give your pupils the wonderful second-semester tonic of 
the MEssENGERS and TREASURE CHEST. Just estimate the 
number of copies you’ll need, revising your order later, if 
necessary. You pay only for the final adjusted order. Do 
it TODAY! 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


Atlantic City Convention, NCEA 
Monsignor Paul E. Campbell, Editor 


ORD comes from the Washington office of the 

National Catholic Educational Association that 
upwards of 10,000 Catholic educators from every section 
of this nation and from several foreign countries will 
converge on Atlantic City, N. J., from April 7 to 10 for 
the golden jubilee convention of the Association. On the 
invitation of the Ordinary of the diocese of Camden, the 
Most Reverend Bartholomew Eustace, D.D., the Asso- 
ciation chose Atlantic City as the scene of its 1953 meet- 
ing. The Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick Hoch- 
walt, NCEA secretary general, announces that the theme 
of the convention will be “Fifty Years of Educational 
Progress.” This half century of progress means that the 
Catholic educational system has now under instruction 
almost fifty percent of the Catholic children of school 
age inthe United States, It is a remarkable achievement. 
The Catholic school system, supported voluntarily by 
those who love it and feel in conscience bound to make 
use of it, stands today as the greatest religious fact in 
America. 

Large groups of delegates will come from the nearby 
populous Eastern states, but the states of the middle 
west, the far west, and the south will be represented by 
delegates from all levels of Catholic education. No one 
need fear that the spacious Atlantic City Convention Hall 
will be unable to take care of this gathering of educators ; 
the convention manager, James E. Cummings, assures 
us that all general meetings and all departmental meet- 
ings will find ample space assigned to them under the 
single roof of the convention hall. Other Catholic organ- 
zations that meet jointly with the NCEA, such as the 
Catholic Business Education Association, will be ac- 
commodated without difficulty. In addition to the con- 
vention sessions, the Convention Hall will house one of 
the largest exhibits by commercial organizations of the 
latest in classroom equipment, teaching aids, and other 
modern school materials ever undertaken by the NCEA. 

The convention will open formally with a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass at which the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 


Archbishop of St. Louis and president general of the 
NCEA, will preach the sermon, The opening general 
meeting on April 7 will feature addresses by the Most 
Rev. Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Manchester, N. H., 
and Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education. Bishop Brady is Episcopal Chair- 
man of the Education Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The NCEA is one of the charter 
members of the American Council on Education, which 
Dr. Adams heads. 

The Camden diocesan committee for the convention 
is headed by the Rev. Charles P. McGarry, diocesan 
superintendent of schools, who has announced that ar- 
rangements for housing of delegates are being handled 
by the NCEA Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlan- 
tic City. All who wish to place reservations should get 
in touch with this housing bureau. 

Leading Catholic educators of the nation will address 
the sessions of the eight NCEA departments and sec- 
tions during the four days of the convention. Laymen 
in the field of education, parents in particular, will be 
attracted to spend a few days in the resort city for the 
purpose of hearing some of the greatest living authorities 
on the educational problems currently demanding atten- 
tion in the schools of the United States. The Very Rev. 
Francis L. Meade, C.M., president of Niagara (N. Y.) 
University, and the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 
president of St. Louis University, will take part in the 
proceedings of the college and university department 
sessions. 

Others who will address various sessions include the 
Rev. William E. McManus, assistant director, education 
department, N.C.W.C. ; Msgr. Felix Pitt, superintendent 
of Louisville (Ky.) archdiocesan schools; the Rt. Rev. 
Julius W. Haun, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. ; 
the Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., St. Louis University ; 
the Rev. Godfrey Poage, O.P., Chicago ; and the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. E, M. Reilly, superintendent of Philadelphia arch- 
diocesan schools. 


Holy Childhood Day 


- response to a petition of the president of the 
council of the Pontifical Association of the Holy 
Childhood, our Holy Father instituted a special chil- 
dren’s festival to help the Association with prayers and 
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alms. The Holy Father directs that a day be assigned 
each year on which prayers are to be offered to God and 
alms given on behalf of this Pontifical Association. There 
is a day each year for the missions in general, but this is 
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a special day for the children’s mission organization. 
Through this annual festival the Holy Childhood will 
daily become better known and be given its rightful place. 
It is thought that the offering of public prayers and the 
collecting of alms will give the Association a new im- 
petus. 

It is now well over a century since the Holy Childhood 
began to enlist Catholic children everywhere to succor 
the poor pagan children of the world. The tasks which 
the Association sets before itself, writes the Holy Father, 
are these: “to receive with great charity unwanted chil- 
dren, to nourish them and bring them up as good Catho- 
lics, to pour over them the cleansing waters of baptism, 
to give them a good schooling and teach them a trade, 
to fill them with the spirit of the Gospel and make them 
citizens worthy of their country and the Catholic name.” 
Our Chief Shepherd concludes his message with a recom- 
mendation that all the faithful labor together to this end 
by prayer and almsgiving. 

Referring to this annual children’s festival, Pope Pius 
XII writes in his encyclical letter, Evangelii Praecones 
(June 2, 1951): “These little children of ours are thus 
accustomed to pray earnestly for the salvation of the 
infidel ; and may it be the means of sowing the seed of 


a missionary vocation in their innocent hearts and of 
fostering its growth.” Priests who have conducted the 
work of the Holy Childhood as diocesan directors know 
the truth of these words. The generous heart of child- 
hood yearns to achieve the conversion and the salvation 
of every pagan child. Under the inspiration of God’s 


grace many children will be stirred to offer their lives 
in the cause. 

The national director of the American branch of the 
Holy Childhood writes in his manual of directions for 
the observance of this festival day that “the celebration 
of Holy Childhood Day in every parish of the United 


States is a goal for which all promoters of the Ho} 
Childhood should strive earnestly and devotedly.” fj, 
observance, bespeaking eloquently the loyalty of Amer. 
can children to the Sovereign Pontiff and their 2) 
for the divine mission of the Church at home ay 
abroad, will add luster to the Church in America. Ty, 
manual aims at a better understanding of Holy Chili. 
hood Day and presents in full outline a plan for 
observance, There should be first of all a public ep. 
rollment of new members and the rededication of thoy 
already enrolled. This may take place after the celebr, 
tion of Holy Mass or before Benediction of the Mog 
Blessed Sacrament. The Feast of the Purification, com. 
memorating the presentation and dedication of Mary’ 
Divine Child to God in His temple, is chosen as the 
date most appropriate for this observance. After th 
manner of the Christ Child, these youthful apostle 
present and dedicate themselves to God. Diocesa 
directors and pastors may choose another day for th 
observance if they wish—preferably a feast of Ow 
Lord or His Blessed Mother. Parents are to be re 
minded, in accord with the wish of Pius XI that babie 
be enrolled in the Holy Childhood Association on the 
day of their baptism, that newly-baptized infants ar 
eligible for membership. 

The Catholic children of the world will thus unit 
themselves in a stronger attachment for this special 
apostolate assigned to them by the Holy Father himseli 
Obedient and loyal to the Vicar of Christ, they grow 
steadily in their desire to participate by prayer, sacrifice 
and personal service in the work of the Church at home 
and abroad. The Divine Child is their model, and a 
members of their own mission society, they imitate His 
charity and zeal for the welfare of those children wh 
do not yet possess the priceless gift of the Catholk 
Faith. 
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ORESTES BROWNSON 
On Catholic Higher Education 


By EDWARD J. POWER, Ph.D. 
University of Detroit, 4001 W. McNichols Road, Detroit 21, Michigan 


EFORE 1943, when Theodore May- 

nard’s fine biography appeared,’ 
few knew much of Orestes A. Brownson. Those who 
had heard of him knew that he was a journalist; that 
he was argumentative ; that he was a religious intinerant. 
Beyond that he was remembered as one who had a loose 
affiliation with the Boston circle of intellectuals of the 
early 19th century. Brownson’s influence on his own, 
or later day, was not, even in a narrow sense, appreciated. 
Of course, he had not been, in the popular sense of the 
term, a practical man. He was not a lawyer who could 
plead before the court in defense of the convicted, but 
nevertheless mistreated, common man, He was not the 
politician (though he attempted politics a time or two) 
or the soldier, and because he was none of these we 
have almost forgotten him. 

The opportunist, at the right place at the right time, 
captures our imagination and we write of his exploits 
for a hundred years, but finally we see that he was car- 
ried on by the current of the time, that he could not 
have done other than what he did. There is a determin- 
ism about public affairs which cannot easily be blocked. 
The thinker, the moulder of a culture, has none of the 
advantages of the so-called practical man, nor does he 
have any right to expect them. The goal which he has 
to secure is the mind not the imagination, and in time 
that goal will be attained. 


OVERSHADOWED BY THE PRACTICAL MEN 
OF HIS TIME 


So it has been with Orestes Brownson. Overshadowed 
as he was by the practical men of his time, the men who, 
it is said, made America: Lincoln, Stevens, Jackson, 
Grant, Sherman, and Mann, there was little opportunity 
for him to call to the people of America or ask them to 
listen. When Brownson did find an audience, though he 
spoke and wrote well, he did not communicate fully with 
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it. He spoke not of roads and bridges and other much 
needed public works projects, but of morality, religion, 
and philosophy and to these he subsumed politics, litera- 
ture, education, and economics. These were questions 
of public concern, even the common mind found them 
worthy of discussion and thought, but to the public they 
were to be answered with dollar signs, with new lands 
opened for homestead, with new mills manufacturing 
creature comforts, with better and more schools, and 
with more satisfactory working conditions for labor. 
When Brownson did not talk of these tangibles as such, 
but of the foundation for them in wisdom and morality, 
the public came to regard him as a sleepy man, and with 
his return to Rome? a dangerous agent of the Church.® 

With the name of Brownson one associates contro- 
versy. He was never mild as brilliance is seldom mild, 
and with all of his brilliance he refused to be swept along 
with the stream of which the main current was material- 
ism. But he stood before the flood and opposed it with 
all his strength to the last. He wrote and spoke with 
vigor and clarity, tools seemingly adequate, but he had 
no bombs with which to shake the public mind or even 
to awaken it. The majority of those who read him called 
him a super-egotist ; the Catholics questioned his ortho- 
doxy, and the non-Catholics pointed an accusing finger 
at his association with Rome. 


*I mention Maynard’s Orestes A. Brownson: Yankee, Radical, 
Catholic (Macmillan Co., 1943), since it is the most recent and, 
I think, the best for the general reader of four rather good ones. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger’s (Jr.) Orestes A. Brownson: A Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Doran Whalen’s Granite For God’s House are 
certainly worth while. The most extensive biography of Brown- 
son is written by his son, Henry F. Brownson. It is a three volume 
work. For a brief biography and one which corrects some errors 
in the four works mentioned above, the reader may be interested 
in my article on Brownson in the Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, June 1951. 

?T say “return to Rome” rather than conversion, since in the 
real sense the great majority of conversions are “returns to 
Rome.” This does not imply that Brownson had been a Catholic 
before 1844, the year of his embrace of the Faith. 

%Americanism was, with all its blights, the core of most of the 
debates of the middle nineteenth century. Brownson’s stand is not 
easily understood, and he was attacked from both sides, but no 
sincere critic can doubt either Brownson’s Catholicism or his 
patriotism. 
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INTEREST IN EDUCATION PROFOUND 


As Brownson was not a politician, lawyer, or soldier 
in the practical sense, neither was he an educator, His 
connections with schools were numerous, though not 
as a student or teacher ; but his interest in education was 
always profound and he considered it, and rightly so, 
“the great problem of the age.” Brownson concerned 
himself with education on all levels and wrote extensively 
and understandingly with regard to fundamental ques- 
tions in education. Here we are interested in his views 
and attitudes as they were directed toward Catholic 
higher education, Perhaps we should look more care- 
fully to his qualifications as a critic of Catholic higher 
education, for, though he was a Catholic and a many- 
sided, profound man, he was not a product of any college. 
In so far as Brownson was an educated man, he was 
self-educated. 

Many know him as Doctor Brownson. But the title, 
doctor, may be misleading, since it seems to indicate, 
at least it does today, that the one who holds the title 
has earned a degree after pursuing a formal course in 
higher education. In Brownson’s case the degree was 
honorary, an LL.D., granted by Norwich University, 
it: 1846, and again by Fordham University, in 1850. 
}rownson merited the honor, of that there is no question, 
but he was never in attendance at any college or a can- 
didate for any degree. His formal education was limited 
to five years in the Academy at Ballston Spa, New York. 
He was a trustee of Seton Hall College in New Jersey, 
but there is no evidence to suggest that his actual and 
first hand experience with higher education goes beyond 
that which has been indicated here. 


GRASPED ESSENTIAL NATURE OF EDUCATION 


How does this background qualify him to examine 
Catholic higher education? Not more, and certainly not 
less, than it would qualify any intelligent, sincere, and 
learned Catholic layman to inquire into the aims and 
purposes of the Catholic college. But in Brownson’s 
qualifications there is more strength than would appear 
at first glance. Brownson was outside the college, there- 
fore, he was not restrained by it; he was not a college 
man, therefore, he had no traditions to uphold; he was 
since he was largely self-educated, able to avoid much 
of the sterile intellectualism which clings like a barnacle 
to formal education’s highest level. And more than all 
this, he understood, better than any of his contempor- 
aries, the essential nature of education. 

Implicit in Brownson’s view of higher education was 
the principle that there is a natural aristocracy of ability. 
From this he could easily justify the place of colleges 
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and universities, since in the college or university, more 
than any other educational level, the intellectual elite 
are to be cared for. It was no problem for Brownson, as 
it has never been for any Catholic, to see the place oj 
the Catholic college in a culture which was fast becoming 
materialistic. He would agree, even more, he would de. 
mand that there be Catholic colleges, but he would make 
them real colleges. Of approximately one hundred Catho. 
lic colleges founded before 1875, not one, according ty 
Brownson, merited the name of college. Yes, the colleges 
had seminaries affiliated with them, or better, the college 
was attached to the seminary, but this indication of 
adhesion to the Church was not enough to make a college, 
“T can travel from one end of the country to the other,” 
Brownson complained, “‘and I cannot find one institution 
worthy of the name college. We want colleges and we 
are willing (though often not able) to support them, 
but we don’t know why we want them.” But Brownson 
knew. Catholics needed colleges, he said, to educate 
Catholic youth, and this education should be better, not 
inferior, to that given in the non-Catholic college. 


ORIGIN OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


In 1858, Brownson was convinced that Catholic in- 
terest in the common schools since 1840 had accomplished 
some valuable results. Catholic influence had worked to 
improve the common schools. In the same year he main- 
tained that it was necessary to examine the merits of 
the Catholic colleges, In addition, though the internal 
aspects of Catholic higher education captured his inter- 
est, it was also necessary, he believed, to determine the 
place of Catholic schools and colleges in American de- 
mocracy, and that such a determination might be of aid 
in defining the position of the Catholic community in 
the American republic. 

The first question which he attempted to answer 
was that of the origin of the Catholic college. He realized 
that it did not come into existence fully equipped for 
operation. It must have had some evolution, but it was 
apparent that the evolutionary period could not have 
been a long one in America, for Georgetown, the first 
of the Catholic colleges, was only sixty-seven years old 
in 1858. It was obvious that the Catholic college was 
not like any of the other colleges of the country. It had, 
Brownson wrote, been modelled on the colleges of Great 
Britain, though many features were from the French. 
He did not see or did not admit any influence upon 
American Catholic colleges from the colleges of the 
medieval university. Though the features which made 
up the Catholic college were gathered from diverse 
sources, Brownson concluded that in its essential fea- 
tures the Catholic college was American and “indigenous 
to the soil on which it flourished.” 
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In criticism, Brownson complained that Catholic 
colleges accepted students of all ages, and that they 
did not attempt to apply the principle of economy in 
education. The student who was a candidate for the 
bachelor of arts degree would be received with the 
pupils who were not yet advanced beyond the middle 
of the elementary course, The same rules, the same 
supervision, and sometimes the same instruction would 
apply to all regardless of their purpose, age, or ability. 
This was not a system nor was it good education. 

Brownson compared Catholic colleges with non- 
Catholic colleges on the question of support. The non- 
Catholic college did not attempt to operate without 
some endowment, and in many cases the endowment 
was considerable. But Catholic colleges were founded 
with little care for financial requirements, and once 
established the administrators did little to encourage 
endowments. Sound business methods were flagrantly 
abused by most administrators who seemed to know 
little about the practical affairs involved in college 
administration. 

On the question of scholarship, Brownson maintained 
that non-Catholic colleges were far in advance of the 
Catholic institutions. There was no good reason, or 
none which Brownson could find, which could explain 
this lack of interest in sound scholarship in the Catholic 
college. 

It appeared to Brownson that many Catholic colleges 
already founded and all of those being founded were 
established by alumni of older Catholic colleges and 
“thus a system that in its best aspect could only have 
been provisional has become the model.” 


THERE WERE TOO MANY COLLEGES 


He was certain that Catholics had too many colleges. 
They were overextending themselves. With insufficient 
teachers of college calibre to staff one college many 
colleges were being founded. To supply some of the 
teachers the ecclesiastics, who were responsible for the 
colleges, looked to Europe. Many of the immigrant 
teachers were scholars, though in quite a number of 
cases even this was questionable, but they were not 
fitted for the work of instruction in American schools. 

The aim of the Catholic college was stated or was 
implicit in the establishment of each institution. This 
aim was the formation of good Catholic laymen. But 
laymen may be, and are, good Catholics even when 
they are not college men, and, according to Brownson, 
unless the college were to attempt something more than 


‘T have never found cause to dispute Brownson’s sincerity in 
his discussion of Catholic education, but I do question his facts 
when he asserts that Catholic college graduates were falling 
away from the Church in considerable number. 

Our Colleges,” Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 24 (1875), 247. 
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this then it had little reason for existence. Colleges 
were founded, and for Brownson the only reason for 
their establishment was the educating of Catholic lay 
leaders and the training of thorough Catholic scholars. 
To be sure, Catholic laymen should be devout, and 
scholars should be faithful, but faith and devotion were 
not enough. Graduates of Catholic colleges should 
command their fields of specialization with a knowledge 
second to none, and the faculties of the colleges should 
be engaged in scholarship of the highest order. These 
things the Catholic colleges of the 19th century were 
not accomplishing, but in fairness to the Catholic high- 
er schools it should be remarked that the other colleges 
in the country were not meeting Brownson’s standards 
either. 

As to their stated aim, the forming of good Catholics, 
what was the record of their success? Brownson held 
that the record was not good. In the first place, Catholic 
schools were reluctant to give their students any amount 
of freedom. Brownson accused the colleges of treating 
students according to the doctrine of total depravity of 
man. Furthermore, the student in the Catholic college, 
because he was a student, was regarded as an inferior 
and was not permitted to make even minor decisions 
for himself. The day after graduation, however, great 
things were expected of him. In addition, Brownson 
argued that a large number of Catholic college grad- 
uates were falling away from the Church;* and that 
few graduates were competent to refute false systems 
of philosophy or even to apply the philosophy which 
they had been taught to the practical problems of the 
day. ““We only know this much,” he wrote, 

that, in most cases that have fallen under our 

observation, the graduates of our colleges appear 

to us very deficient in both mental and moral 
culture, and even in literary attainments and gen- 
eral culture.° 


PROPOSED DEFINITE LEVELS OF INSTRUCTION 


In order to eliminate the chief weaknesses of Catholic 
higher education, Brownson proposed that definite levels 
of instruction be established. He did not ask for the 
suppression of any Catholic college then in existence, 
though he did believe there were far too many. Rather, 
he suggested that there be four levels of Catholic 
education, each having a definite role. First, a parochial 
school system; second, a set of preparatory schools, 
conducted by the Jesuits, Lazarists, Christian Brothers, 
or others whose vocation was the education of children 
and youth; third, colleges, conducted by the same 
religious communities to which the preparatory schools 
would be entrusted; and finally, a university. 

The university would be equipped with all necessary 

(Continued on page 280) 
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By SISTER M. ALOYSIA, S.S.N.D. 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


IFTEEN hundred years ago, a very 
Recs and difficult person was high 
in importance in the city of Rome. But even in the Eter- 
nal City, importance is fleeting—especially when the 
prominent person is the cause of continual difficulty. The 
time came when this great figure simply had to leave 
Rome, choosing for his refuge a cave near Bethlehem. 
So tremendous was the work he carried on there that 
Pope Benedict XV felt moved to write an encyclical 
commemorating the fifteen hundredth anniversary of his 
death. That tremendous work of fifteen hundred years 
ago, brought to a triumphant conciusion by the drive that 
was so much a part of this man, was the translation of 
the Scriptures into what we now know as the Vulgate. 
There are amazing tales of the achievements of St. 
Jerome in this task—a book translated in a single night, 
the fact that he learned Hebrew as a grown man, or one 
might even say, that he /earned Hebrew, for no grammars 
or lexicons were available at that time, Study of the life 
and work of St. Jerome fills a person with greater appre- 
ciation of the service done to the world of his day and 
ours. The Scriptures were his life, and no cost was judged 
prohibitive if by it others were won to the love of the 
sacred writings. 


STARTING WITH SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


Because of all this, we feel convinced that St. Jerome, 
if now living, would completely approve and further by 
every means in his power, the observance of Catholic 
Bible Week. The setting aside of this period, annually, 
was begun under the auspices of the episcopal committee 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and it is with 
their approval and encouragement that it continues. It 
is this committee which fixes the date for the observance, 
starting with Septuagesima Sunday. 

Strangely enough, the knowledge of Bible Week has 
come to more than one person through non-Catholic 
sources. Christ spoke of the children of the world being 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. He 
might, with equal truth, have commented on their zeal 
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as compared with that of men working for truth, This 
is a case in point. The American Bible Society, with 
admirable enthusiasm, has launched its own Bible Syn. 
day to mark the high point of several weeks, usually be. 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas, for special reading 
from Scripture. These readings are carefully selected ac- 
cording to the theme chosen for the year, and the whole 
movement is generously advertised and publicized in 
popular papers and magazines. Many persons who are 
familiar with this day, usually held shortly before Christ- 
mas, are not aware that the Catholic Church in America 
is interested in giving just such special emphasis to the 
reading of Scripture. Diocesan papers and Catholic maga- 
zines, it is true, have had something to say, and appro- 
priate sermons have been preached, but awareness on 
the part of the faithful could be far greater. 

Obviously, however, mere awareness is not the goal. 
The end in view is increase in knowledge and love of 
Scripture. St. Jerome felt truly that not to know the 
Scripture is not to know Christ. Shocking as that may 
sound to twentieth-century ears, it is as true today asit 
was when first spoken. 


TRANSLATIONS APPEAR IN PLEASING FORMATS 


Every Catholic has, of course, some knowledge of 
Scripture, but is is often woefully inadequate. Many 
persons are vitally interested and extremely zealous in 
fostering acquaintance with the Bible, and wonderiul 
advances have been made in the past years. Much of the 
credit for this advance is due to the scholars who have 
concentrated their efforts on giving to the world transla- 
tions that are more attractive because they are more 
readable. These translations appear in pleasing formats, 
with the continued paragraph, to replace the old breaking 
of the continuity into verses—hard on the eye and harder 
on the thought. Aside from mechanics, the modern phras- 
ing of ideas that were all but lost because of ancient 
terms has made these translations appealing. It is no 
wonder that people who seldom, if ever, picked up even 
the New Testament just for reading, now find that ex- 
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perience delightful. St. Paul has profited most. It is not 
yery common to find someone commenting on the joy of 
reading epistles that will be wonderful as long as time 
lasts. Getting to know St. Paul is even more wonderful. 
We in the United States have been singularly for- 
tynate. Even before the popular Knox translation of the 
New Testament appeared, the biblical scholars in this 
country had given us the Confraternity edition, a trans- 
lation of the Vulgate. For some years, these members of 
the American Catholic Biblical Institute have been busy 
with a translation of the Old Testament. It is not widely 
known that very much work had been done, with the 
Vulgate as the basic version, when it became clear that 
Rome approved using the original sources directly—the 
Greek and the Hebrew, for example. The work already 
accomplished was put aside and a new beginning made, 
a sacrifice not to be regarded lightly. Some of the re- 
sults of this second translation are already available. In 
1948 the Book of Genesis was published, and in 1950 the 
Psalms, “a heaven-sent prayerbook for the good of our 
spiritual life.” Later this year is expected The Holy 
Bible, Vol. I, Genesis to Ruth, a limited edition of which 
was sold during the Gutenberg celebration this past year 
and which the biblical scholars are giving a final check. 


SEEING THE WHOLE PICTURE 


It seems shocking to say that there is need of demon- 
strating the utility of knowing Scripture—the word of 
God! Yet such is the fact. Many people see no value in 
reading even the Gospels. They hear them on Sundays. 
They have a certain familiarity with the main events of 
Christ’s life. Is that not enough? It might help very 
much if they really heard the Gospels. A pastor who 
stops during the reading, with the congregation on its 
jeet, to explain phrases, and help his hearers grasp the 
sory, is achieving that, at least. The ordinary tone in 
which the Gospel is read, although reverent, may not 
achieve that effect. A man or woman who, of his own 
choice, sits down to read a Gospel through, will be hap- 
pily surprised at the result of seeing the whole picture in 
itscontinuity. Christ “comes alive.” In all the movements 
to restore Christ to our daily living, in all the apostolates 
active in our day, the reading and study of Scripture 
is stressed. It must be. How can a man “put on Christ” 
unless he knows Him and His spirit? It is refreshing 
‘0 meet a person occasionally who has suddenly realized 
his need of Scripture. Three minutes on Sunday is hardly 
sufficient antidote, with materialism seeping constantly 
into life. Christ is the way to Heaven. No other book 
can give us Christ as Scripture does. How can anyone, 
‘ven our contemporaries, know better what man needs 
than the inspired writers? A certain very wise Reverend 
Mother of a large teaching community continually im- 
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pressed on the minds of her Sisters the fact that the very 
words of Scripture have a peculiar unction. How could 
it be otherwise? We find these words of Leo XIII in his 
encyclical on The Study of Holy Scripture, in the sec- 
tion on the utility of Scripture study: “In its pages His 
image stands out, living and breathing ; diffusing every- 
where around consolation in trouble, encouragement to 
virtue, and attraction to the love of God.” 

Aside now from the strictly spiritual. A professor of 
English in a teachers college of a large city meets a con- 
siderable percentage of Catholic students. The only Old 
Testament character whom any students now recognize, 
she says, is Goliath. Ruth, Esther, Joseph—all the names 
familiar even a generation ago, evoke no response. What 
do such students do with literature ? All of it—American, 
English, or otherwise—is rich in biblical allusions. 


WORLD NEEDS TO KNOW THE OLD TESTAMENT 


ETE EER LS TN 


“What the statesmen of the world need today,” said 
Arnold Lunn in a lecture on the world situation, “is a 
knowledge of the Old Testament.” Quite apart irom the 
historical books and the wisdom to be gathered trom 
them, it is a worthwhile experience now, in 1953, to read 
the prophets. Some descriptions fit certain twentieth- 
century totalitarian tactics so perfectly one would think 
they were written just for our day. For anyone interested 
in a philosophy of history, without which it is futile to 
try to interpret present trends and still more to guide the 
future, the Book of Daniel is ideal. 

A great need for everyone in the present jittery, un- 
certain world is a calming influence. Every true Catholic 
has some faith and trust in the power, wisdom, and 
providence of God. But someone familiar with the third, 
fourth, seventeenth, or one hundred-twentieth psalms, 
has a conviction much more effective. It is calming even 
to meet a person who lives the beautiful and so-much- 
loved “The Lord is my shepherd.” If the psalms are 
helpful for the person who is sorrowing, they are equally 
helpful for every other mood. There is no fear or dread, 
joy or happiness, sentiment or emotion unknown to the 
psalmist. It is a comfort in any mood to pray in God’s 
own words. To the beginner, this type of prayer may not 
be very attractive, but like all truly great things, the 
words of the psalms grow dearer with use, and because 
their beauty can never be exhausted, there is often some- 
thing like a discovery in words very familiar. 


DIFFICULTY OF UNDERSTANDING NOT DETERRENT 


The mysteries of the faith have challenged the greatest 
minds to delve deeply and to study them the more because 
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they are difficult. Analogously, the difficulty of under- 
standing the Bible, and the prohibition of individual in- 
terpretation should not deter anyone from reading Scrip- 
ture. There is an infallible guide on whose judgment he 
can rely. With that guide he cannot, in the words of St. 
Peter, be among the “unlearned and the unstable” who 
distort the Scripture “to their own destruction.” There 
are many, very many passages from which great profit 
can be drawn without recourse to further interpretation. 
When necessary, help is available immediately in foot- 
notes or glossary, We have the words of no less an 
authority than St. Paul to assure us that “whatever 
things have been written have been written for our in- 
struction...” 

His Holiness, Pius XII, in Divino Afflante Spiritu, 
Says: 

Whosoever considers the immense labors under- 
taken by Catholic exegetes during well nigh two 
thousand years, so that the word of God, imparted 
to men through the Sacred Letters, might daily be 
more deeply and fully understood and more intensely 
loved, will easily be convinced that it is the serious 
duty of the faithful, and especially of priests, to make 
free and holy use of this treasure, accumulated 
throughout so many centuries by the greatest in- 
tellects. For the Sacred Books were not given by 


God to men to satisfy their curiosity or to provide 
them with material for study and research, but as 
the Apostle observes, in order that these Divine 
Oracles might “instruct us to salvation, by the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus” and “that the man of God 
may be perfect, furnished to every good work...” 


He encourages the Bishops to foster and aid the spreaj 
of knowledge and love of Scripture and to “procure }y 
every means that in Christian families the same be reaj 
daily with piety and devotion.” He shows that if the 
Scriptures are 
necessary in every age, much more urgently are they 
needed in our own sorrowful times, when almost all 
people and nations are plunged in a sea of calamities, 
when, owing to the most bitter hatred stirred up 
among the nations, we perceive with greatest sorrow 
that in not a few has been extinguished the sense 
not only of Christian moderation and charity, but 
also of humanity itself. 


And he, too, like Leo XIII, quotes the great St. Jerome: 
If there is anything in this life which sustains a wise 
man and induces him to maintain his serenity amidst 
the tribulations and adversities of the world, it is in 
the first place, I consider, the meditation and knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. 


Bible Week is the ideal time to begin. 


Orestes Brownson 


(Continued from page 277) 


facilities for superior instruction. The library would 
be large and well-selected, the faculty would be made 
up of highly trained professors, most of whom should 
be Americans. Qualified men, lay or clerical, would 
be appointed to the faculty—the only criterion for 
selection being competence. 

Brownson was sounding the call for an institution 
which later became a reality in the Catholic University 
of America. But the interesting point is that Brownson 
was doing all this for a quarter of a century before 
the great Catholic University was finally established. 
It would, I think, be presumptuous to ascribe to 
Brownson the major influence in the founding of the 
Catholic University, but that he played some role and 
mustered arguments in favor of one, real university 
cannot be denied, 


HIS CRITICISMS BROUGHT RESULTS 


Brownson’s criticisms of the Catholic colleges, be- 
tween 1858 and 1875, brought results; though the 
consequences of the criticism were hardly so violent 
as those which erupted following the expression of 
his views regarding the Catholic parochial schools.° 
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He was impatient with Catholic colleges, but for that 
we should not condemn him. The reforms which he 
advocated with so much sincerity have now, for the 
most part, been incorporated in the system of Catholic 
higher education. Brownson wanted more able teachers, 
larger but fewer colleges, a systematic organization oi 
Catholic education, and he demanded that Catholic 
colleges produce scholars of recognized ability. It is 
true that he did not discover that most Catholic edv- 
cators were, though in a more mild manner, proceeding 
toward the reforms which he was demanding. He 
could observe, but he could not seem to realize, that 
Catholic education was young in America, that it 
lacked financial support, and that it had to battle for- 
midable social barriers. Its greatest liability was the 
lack of wealth among the Catholic population; its 
greatest asset was the unselfish preseverance of Cath- 
olic clergymen and laymen. But to Brownson’s credit, 
we can affirm with confidence that he saw the right 
and worked toward it. Without Brownson and others 
like him, Catholic education in America would not be 
what it is today. 


*It seems clear that there has been considerable misunderstant- 
ing of Brownson’s stand on Catholic parochial schools. For 
discussion of this controversy, see my article on Brownson if 
the Records of the American Catholic Historical Society o 
Philadelphia, December 1951. 
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the department were satisfied that such a school was 
necessary, regard being had to the religious belief of the 
parents, or that it was, otherwise, specifically required 
in a particular locality. The number of new Catholic 
schools established between 1872 and 1910 is eloquent 
of the rapid growth of the Catholic population during 
these years. 

In the light of educational developments it is worth 
noting how the English and Scottish acts differed, char- 
acteristically, in their attitude both to religious and to 
secular education : 

The English Act contained the Cowper-Temple clause, 
so named after its sponsor, which was intended as a com- 
promise to the contending religious bodies in that coun- 
try. That clause read: “No religious catechism or religi- 
ous formulary, which is distinctive of any particular de- 
nomination, shall be taught in the school.” Thus was 
established the “dual” system, which still obtains in 
England. 

The Scottish Act, in its preamble, had a conscience 
clause, which read: “And whereas it has been the cus- 
tom in the public schools of Scotland to give instruction 
in religion to children whose parents do not object to 
the instruction so given, but with liberty to parents, 
without forfeiting any of the other advantages of the 
schools, to elect that their children should not receive 
such instruction, and it is expedient that the managers 
of public schools shall be at liberty to continue the said 
custom.” This reaffirmed the continuance of religious 
teaching as an integral part of Scottish education, which 
since the Reformation had been predominantly Presby- 
terian, denominational and sectarian. 

In secular education, the English Act confined itself 
to the elementary education of that part of the nation 
that “supported itself by manual labour.” The extension 
of the franchise in 1867 to the artisans of the big indus- 
trial towns compelled the rulers of England “to educate 
their masters.” Not without its influence on the new 
legislation had been the recent success of Prussia in its 
war against France, where the victory was attributed as 
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much to its educational system as to its military organ- 
isation. As the English Act excluded schools giving 
secondary education from Parliamentary grants, this 
restriction had to be removed at a later date by legisla- 
tion. 


EDUCATION DEALT WITH AS A WHOLE 


The Scottish Act, on the other hand, dealt with educa- 
tion as a whole, The term “elementary” school was alien 
to Scotland, and the new legislation was simply an Act 
“for the education of the people.” The department were 
enjoined to ensure that, as far as possible, a higher 
standard should be maintained in schools inspected by 
their officers. 

The question whether religion should be taught in the 
board schools was the issue at the elections in 1872. The 
number of clergymen—1,450, including 38 priests, or a 
quarter of the total number of members—successful in 
being returned, shows how seriously the electors were 
concerned about this vital matter. The result was that, 
practically everywhere, the boards resolved to give re- 
ligious instruction in some shape or form. In some cases 
this was limited to simple Bible reading, with explana- 
tions by the teachers, while in others, the majority, it 
included instruction in the Shorter Catechism, a com- 
pendium of Presbyterian doctrine, which had been agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster in 
1643, and which had been approved in 1648 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

In some parts of the West Highlands and the Outer 
Isles, where Catholics were in the majority, Catholic 
school boards were elected and the Catholic religion 
taught in the schools. Presbyterian teachers were also 
employed, who gave religion at set times to the Presby- 
terian pupils. This became known as the “Hebridean” 
solution. Elsewhere, however, although there was nothing 
in the Act to prevent school boards from either estab- 
lishing schools for Catholics where the numbers war- 
ranted them, or appointing, as was done in the north- 
west, one or more Catholic teachers, to a school where 
the number of Catholic children did not justify a separate 
school, Catholics were completely ignored. 

One of the inspectors of schools in his report for 1878 
summed up, accurately, the results of the new system, 
as follows: “The effect of the Act on the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal schools has been, if anything, to give a 
fresh impulse to their extension. They are now the only 
existing Church schools, pure and simple, but it must 
not be supposed that they are the solitary remnants of 
denominationalism. In point of fact, the machinery, by 
which our national system is worked, is mostly denom- 
inational . . . the mass of the Scotch people are Presby- 
terians and for these the national schools may be said to 
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exist, just as the Roman Catholic and Episcopal schook 
respectively, exist for these denominations. The publi: 
schools are to all intents and purposes denomination; 
schools. Public and Presbyterian are practically inter. 
changeable terms. Inspection is, perhaps, after all, th 
only really undenominational feature in our education, 
arrangements.” 

For the next forty years such was the position of th 
Catholic schools in Scotland. There were on some of tlk 
boards Protestant members with an enlightened outlook 
sympathetically disposed toward the Catholic bod 
which had won their admiration by their continuin: 
struggle to maintain their own schools. They could & 
nothing, however, as the great majority of their cop. 
stituents were antagonistic to any concessions to th 
Catholics and there was always a day of reckoning wher 
the next elections took place! In Glasgow, a day indy: 
trial school and a school for defective children were e. 
tablished by the local school board for Catholic children, 
but, not before the legality of the board’s decision hai 
been challenged, and only after it had been sustained i 
the supreme court. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL POPULATION WAS INCREASING 
RAPIDLY 


The Catholic school population was increasing rapidly 
This meant that new schools had to be built, equipped 
and maintained at their own expense, while as rate-payers 
they were paying their share in the expense of providing 
and maintaining public schools which they never or rare! 
used for any purpose. The Catholic schools, on the m- 
terial side, could not compete in physical comfort ani 
general equipment with the public schools ; their teacher 
were zealous but poorly paid, their provision of seconé: 
ary schools was totally inadequate, and the education 
and outlook of the mass of their children was undu) 
narrowing. Yet the children in attendance at Catholic 
schools in 1914 constituted one-seventh of the scho0 
population of Scotland and in some districts from one 
third to one-fourth. “It was becoming gradually cles 
that it was not in the national interest,’’ said Mr. Mun 
in Parliament in 1918, “that such a proportion of the 
population in Scotland should be left out of account 
our endeavour to raise the general level of education i 
the mass of the people.” Up to 1914 it was estimated thi 
the Catholics of Scotland provided schools capable « 
accommodating more than 100,000 scholars at a cost 
£ 1,000,000, a very large sum of money in view of the 
comparative poverty of the Catholic body and a vel 
large saving to the rate-payers of the country. 

In secular education, developments were moving apatt 
In 1885 Mr. (later—Sir) Henry Craik became fit 
secretary of the Scotch education department, when 
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was reorganised. The following year, he did away with 
the system of “payment by results” in the lower stand- 
ards of the school and in 1890 he abolished it altogether. 
He introduced in 1886 a regular system of inspection of 
secondary schools ; two years later he instituted the leav- 
ing certificate examination after delicate and difficult 
negotiations with the universities, the managers and the 
heads of secondary schools. He abolished fees for ele- 
mentary schools, and he instituted in 1901 a merit cer- 
tificate for the elementary schools. 


SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE RAISED 


ARANETA EIT OTT IE LLL SIEGES TIRE 


In the same year the school-leaving age was raised to 
fourteen years and the elementary school course was re- 
adjusted accordingly. At the age of twelve, the pupils 
were tested by a “qualifying” examination in fundamen- 
tal subjects sufficient to justify promotion to.a higher 
stage. A successful pupil was then free to go for sec- 
ondary education in a higher grade school or to enter on 
a supplementary course in his own or another school. 

The majority of Catholic pupils who were successful 
at this examination had to remain perforce in the sup- 
plementary classes, since there were few Catholic higher 
grade schools at the time and economic circumstances 
prevented many a clever boy or girl from receiving sec- 
ondary education. The few who did attend the higher- 
grade schools, provided by the Religious Orders, were 
from families which could afford to keep them at school, 
but even most of those left school at fourteen or fifteen 
without completing the full secondary course. 

The academic tradition which has long permeated 
Scottish education was deep rooted in the public higher 
grade schools. Instead of elementary education in the 
three R’s, instruction was given in such subjects as Latin, 
Greek, modern languages, mathematics, and natural sci- 
ence. The Church had established and perpetuated the 
academic tradition. It was fostered by the long connec- 
tion between Scotland and the northern countries of 
Europe, especially France, since the end of the thirteenth 
century when the “auld alliance” between Scotland and 
France was formed, which lasted until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


ACADEMIC TRADITION 
5 MM eA i 5 SR ORIRR  ANRE RNRREREAR Rae, 


Before 1872 the majority of the teachers in the middle 
dass or higher-grade schools had university training. 
This preparation tended to perpetuate the academic tra- 
dition in the burgh and parish schools, but it retarded 
development of a conception of post-primary education 
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broader than the selective type of traditional secondary 
education. Even today it is difficult to convince many 
parents that, regardless of a pupil’s ability, any secondary 
education which consists of other than foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science is worthwhile. 

In 1893 one of the inspectors wrote that higher educa- 
tion had long been summed up in the formula: “Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics.” Practical subjects have been, 
and are to a considerable extent, now regarded as an in- 
ferior education even for pupils of inferior mental and 
social status. The academic tradition has been, however, 
an important factor in fostering the Scottish belief in 
discipline, hardwork, and thoroughness. It contributed 
in no small measure to the growth of a university gradu- 
ate profession in Scotland. 

The English Act of 1902 gave to the Catholics of 
England along with other religious bodies rate-aid for 
their schools. Their teachers were to receive equal salaries 
with teachers in the board schools while the managers 
retained the right of appointment and dismissal of teach- 
ers on educational grounds. Local authorities replaced 
the school boards, but the Church school managers had 
still to meet the cost of capital expenditure on buildings. 

In Scotland, the Act of 1908 recognised for the first 
time the essential unity of educational agencies. It en- 
larged the functions of education until they included prac- 
tically everything connected with the well-being of the 
child. Amongst these were medical inspection, free meals 
for necessitous children, extension of secondary educa- 
tion, physical training, free books, libraries, playing 
fields, a superannuation scheme for teachers and safe- 
guards against their dismissal. The provisions, however, 
were, despite opposition, permissive but not mandatory 
in their application to Catholic schools. As an example, 
the Glasgow school board resolved to give free books to 
Catholic scholars, but before this could be carried into 
effect a newly-elected board rescinded the resolution of 
its predecessor. 


RELIEF FOR VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


In 1914 a deputation, representatives of the Catholics 
of Scotland, lay and ecclesiastic, met Mr. Munro, the sec- 
retary of state for Scotland, to express their grave con- 
cern at the grievances under which the voluntary schools 
were being crushed. But then came World War I when 
the nation was obsessed with much more serious mat- 
ters, and education was temporarily forgotten; but not 
for long, as by 1917 Catholics received support from no 
less an unexpected quarter than the Protestant teachers 
of Scotland. The Educational Institute’ of Scotland, 
founded in 1846 “for the purpose of promoting sound 
learning,” had appointed a Scottish educational reform 
committee of fifty-five of the most outstanding teachers 
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iu Scotland to survey the whole field of Scottish educa- 
tion with a view to educational reform after the war was 
ended. Dealing with the voluntary schools the committee 
submitted that it could not be claimed that any system 
was truly national which did not fully safeguard the in- 
terests of such schools. They advocated a method of 
direct administration of education by the State under 
which no child would be penalized because of its parents’ 
religious belief. They considered that an effort to remedy 
the condition of things as affecting the voluntary schools 
was imperative, that other countries had solved similar 
problems successfully, and that as a reasonable solution 
the voluntary schools should be eligible to receive finan- 
cial aid from the local education authorities which they 
suggested shoud replace the existing school boards. This 
was all very encouraging and helpful coming from such 
a representative body. 


In 1918 Mr, Fisher introduced an English education 
bill and had it passed into law before the war was over 
and while the issue was yet uncertain. 


EDUCATION ACT OF 1918 


In Scotland, Mr. Munro (later Lord Alness) intro- 
duced a bill on the English lines with the county council 
as the local education authority, but Scottish tradition 
was too strong and “bowing to the storm,” as he said, he 
brought in a second bill with ad hoc bodies substituted. 

The Education (Scotland) Act 1918 passed as an 
agreed measure in December. It created a partnership 
between the central and the local authorities. The cen- 
tral authority was, in future, to be the Scottish (in place 
of Scotch) Education Department. The school boards 
gave place to education authorities, 38 in all—five burghs, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and Leith and 
tl irty-three counties. Later the burghs were reduced to 
four when Edinburgh and Leith were amalgamated. As 
a result 5,651 school board members were replaced by 
987 members of the new authorities which were to be 
elected every three years by proportional representation. 
The easy passage of the bill was due to causes like war- 
time and the sacrifices made by so many Catholics in 
common with their fellow countrymen; the presence of 
eighty Irish members in the Commons bent on looking 
after the interests of the Catholics of Scotland; to Sir 
John Struthers, secretary of the department, and above 
all to Mr. Munro himself, who created an atmosphere 
of goodwill, dealt with every criticism in a conciliatory 
manner and assured the Catholic community that they 
would never regret it if they came in to the national sys- 
tem on his terms and with adequate safeguards for their 
schools. The main subsections of Section 18 of the Act, 
the great charter of the voluntary schools, as it has been 
called, speak for themselves: 
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Section 18 (1) : It shall be lawful at any time after 
the first election of education authorities under this 
Act for the person or persons vested with the title 
of any school within the meaning of the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1897, with the consent of the trus- 
tees of any trust upon which such school is held, to 
transfer the school together with the site thereof 
and any land or buildings and furniture held and 
used in connection therewith, by sale, lease or other- 
wise, to the education authority, who shall be bound 
to accept such transfer, upon such terms as to price, 
rent or other consideration as may be agreed, or as 
may be deterntined, failing agreement, by an arbiter 
appointed by the Department upon the application 
of either party. 

(2) (This subsection deals only with the disposal 
of any grant due to such schools when transferred.) 

(3) Any school so transferred shall be held, main- 
tained, and managed as a public school by the Educa- 
tion Authority, who shall be entitled to receive 
grants therefor as a public school, and shall have in 
respect thereto the sole power of regulating the cur- 
riculum and of appointing teachers: Provided that 
(i) the existing staff of teachers shall be taken 
over ... and be placed upon the same scale of salaries 
as teachers of corresponding qualifications . . . in 
other schools of the same Authority ; (ii) all teach- 
ers appointed to the staff of any such school... 
shall in every case be teachers who satisfy the De- 
partment as to qualification and are approved as 
regards their religious belief and character by repre- 
sentatives of the Church or denominational body in 
whose interest the school has been conducted; 
(iii) subject to the Conscience Clause (1872 Act) 
the time set apart for religious instruction or ob- 
servance . .. shall not be less than that so set apart 
according to the use and wont of the former man- 
agement of the school and the Education Authority 
shall appoint as supervisor without remuneration of 
religious instruction for each such school a person 
approved as aforesaid, and it shall be the duty of the 
supervisor . . , to report to the Education Authority 
as to the efficiency of the religious instruction and 
observance. The authority shall give facilities for the 
holding of religious examinations in every such 
school. 

(4) (The Department is constituted final arbiter 
in any dispute that may arise under subsection 3.) 

(5) After the expiry of two years from the passing 
of this Act no grant . . . shall be made in respect of 
any school to which this section applies unless the 
school shall have been transferred...” 

There were various reactions to the new Act but the 
majority of Bishops, the Apostolic-Visitor, Msgr. W. F 
Brown, Bishop of Pella and Assistant Bishop of South: 
wark, London, and the Catholic teachers, were for at 
ceptance. The Holy See was approached for guidance 
and its decision conveyed in the course of a letter at 
dressed to the Catholics of his Archdiocese in April 1918 
by the Archbishop of Glasgow: “that the Holy See cor 
sidering all the circumstances is not averse to our enter 

(Continued on page 288) 
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INVITE and TRAIN THEM 


For Released- Time Classes 


By ELLAMAY HORAN, Ph.D. 


2373 East 70 Street, Chicago 49, Illinois 


«CTT’S impossible to use the laity ! They 
are not available to teach Religion 
dasses during released-time periods.” 

This observation is a conviction in certain parts of our 
country. It so directs practice in those areas that the 
laity have not even been invited to take part in Confra- 
ternity activities for released-time public school pupils. 
Asaresult, the parochial school Sister has an added load, 
and in some places the public school classes assigned to 
her are so large, so heterogeneous, that there is little op- 
portunity for youngsters to learn. Pupils are not known 
as individuals, and the teacher is unable to learn their 
needs or provide for them. 

The Sisters in our parochial schools! They are hero- 
ines of our day. There is nothing comparable to their 
generous, unselfish service. Eternity alone will reveal 
what the Catholics of America owe to the Sisters. They 
give generous assistance to the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine everywhere, and especially in religious vacation 
schools, But should school Sisters have the added burden 
of released-time classes? What about their parochial 
xhool pupils? Then, is it just to the Sister and to the 
public school child, to give the teacher a class so large, 
0 poorly graded in religious background, that it is im- 
possible to do good teaching? There are those who will 
say that there is no alternative. But they are wrong. 


LAY WOMEN ARE AVAILABLE 


(AEE tO, RRR ESR he ORES ERE ee 


Today, in the United States, thousands of lay women 
are available to teach or help with religion classes even 
during released-time periods. No matter how fine a 
teacher, it is utterly impossible to expect her to do a good 
job with a class of forty or fifty or sixty pupils whom 
she meets only once a week. In fact, the smaller a class, 
the better. Discipline problems are reduced to a mini- 
ium, needs of individuals become known, better learning 
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takes place, and there is greater transfer to the daily life 
of the learner. 

Who are the women who are available to teach re- 
leased-time classes? Most frequently they are mothers of 
families whose children are in school or grown. Some are 
retired public school teachers. If these Catholic women 
are invited personally by their respective pastors to take 
part in this work, if they learn of the service to God, 
their neighbor, and society that they can render, if they 
are given a series of lessons in preparation to teach, if 
they are supplied with a course of study and daily guides 
for each lesson, then there is every hope they will do a 
good piece of work and be truly happy in doing it. 

Of course, this also presupposes that the teacher’s class 
should not have a pupil load over thirty and that pupils 
of not more than two different grades are included in a 
class, Intelligent, zealous Catholic women are available, 
many of them are longing for an apostolate ; in fact one 
could say, they would welcome an opportunity to be of 
service in providing religious instruction for released- 
time classes. 

They can be found; they have been found—in New 
Orleans and New York State, in Grand Rapids, San Jose 
and in Los Angeles, and perhaps in other places. But 
there are only a few organized released-time programs 
where the laity are teaching in numbers. Since the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court there should be a renewed 
interest in the establishment of released-time classes. 
Here is an informal report on Los Angeles and how the 
laity there take part in its released-time program. 


LAITY’S ACTIVITY 


One day last January, when all the schools of Los An- 
geles were closed because of rain and what it was doing 
to the area, this observer was present at a well attended 
monthly meeting of the executive board of the Los An- 
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geles Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. It was a meet- 
ing to remember. Various phases of Confraternity work 
were represented and presented: released-time classes, 
other classes for children of the elementary school, vaca- 
tion schools, parent education, parish libraries, and 
classes for public high school youth. The meeting was 
dispatched with efficiency and inspiration, The chairman 
did a fine job. Division chairmen gave splendid reports. 

Monsignor John K. Clarke, the archdiocesan director, 
was present. His prompt decisions, his advice and recom- 
mendations, showed a one hundred per cent familiarity 
with each activity of the Los Angeles Confraternity. With 
an inconspicuous grace he kept in the background, but 
followed all, even the minutest details. The meeting was 
an example of fine lay action guided by the Archbishop's 
representative. During the course of the meeting the 
answer appeared, and very definitely in the affirmative, 
that lay women are available not only for after-school 
classes, on Saturdays and Sundays, and for vacation 
schools, but during the school day as well, to teach and 
to assist with religious instruction in released-time 
periods. 

It would take several volumes to tell the story of the 
I.os Angeles Confraternity since its establishment in 


1923. In the pages of this report would appear the names 


A released-time class in religion in 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 
Lay teacher is shown with children 
of the Spanish speaking. Visual aids 
are part of the teacher’s stock in 
trade. 


of hundreds of devoted laity who rendered an intelligent, 


iaithful service year after year. Only those who have 
followed the history of Confraternity work in the United 
States know what Los Angeles was doing twenty o 
thirty years ago, and the achievement of those days was 
great. But the growth of that archdiocesan Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine in recent years has been phenome. 
nal. Its organization preceded the establishment of the 
National Center in Washington, D. C., and the Los An. 
geles plans contributed substantially to the program rec- 
ommended by the national center, The pattern is one that 
can be adopted easily in other places. And there is hardly 
a difficulty in organization that Los Angeles did not have 
to meet! 


RELEASED-TIME CLASSES SINCE 1944 


The Archdiocese of Los Angeles has had released-time 
classes since 1944. The program in the city is handled 
through the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine office in 
cooperation with the Inter-Faith Committee comprised 
of Roman Catholic, Church Federation, Christian Sc 


A lay teacher is shown with her 
released-time class in her home in 
Sun Valley, California. 
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ence, Evangelical representatives and a representative 
of the board of education. 

Last vear 15,854 Catholic children in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades of the public schools of the Archdiocese 
of Los Angeles received religious instruction in released- 
time classes, in an area that has a total population only 
twenty per cent Catholic, and where released-time classes 
have not yet been organized for pupils of the first three 
grades. At present, only six junior high schools in Los 
Angeles are in the released-time program, and their data 
are not included in this story. Released-time classes meet 
in many places, in churches and parish halls, in parochial 
schools, in private homes and theatres, Priests, Sisters, 
or laywomen act as official escorts conducting children 
from the public school to the released-time classes. Catho- 
lic children from a given public school taking advantage 
of this religious instruction opportunity vary in number 
from five pupils in one school to five hundred and ninety- 
four pupils in another. There is nothing skimpy about the 
Los Angeles school period. Last year school opened 
September seventeenth and closed June twentieth. Pub- 
lic school pupils attended Religion classes one period a 
week for all but six weeks of the school year. 


EIGHT HUNDRED TRAINED TEACHERS 


For released-time classes in Los Angeles eight hundred 
lay teachers were available, all of whom had preparation 
for the work. Priests also taught, and sixty-six Sisters 
who were not engaged in teaching in the parochial 
schools. Although parochial school Sisters are in charge 
of other Confraternity classes in Los Angeles, in only 
two instances were parochial school Sisters asked to do 
released-time teaching. 

Los Angeles has learned that the parish is the most 


This lay teacher is shown with a 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
class in the church. Behind the pic- 
ture chart may be seen the confes- 
sional, to the right is part of the 
frame of one of the stations of the 
cross 
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effective level at which to recruit lay workers. Pastors 
appeal to their parishioners. With but few exceptions 
each parish provides the teachers for the released-time 
classes meeting within the parish boundaries. When this 
is not possible, teachers are procured through the central 
office of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine which 
uses an adoptive system. For example, the Cathedral 
Chapel Parish sends teachers to Santa Teresita. 

Eleven hundred and ten lay persons in Los Angeles 
have been awarded certificates to teach Confraternity 
classes. During the past year two hundred and four ladies 
were enrolled in the teacher-training courses with an 
average attendance of one hundred and fifty three. All 
new teachers are required to take this course. 

Many of Los Angeles’ lay teachers continue year after 
year. Released-time teachers are women, many of them 
are mothers of families with children in elementary or 
secondary schools. Teachers are kept informed of the 
wishes of the archdiocesan office through the monthly 
meetings of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
through the publication Confraternity Notes, which is 
brimful of practical assistance and inspiration. 


TRAINING COURSES BY SISTER SPECIALISTS 


Not only does Los Angeles provide a training course 
for its lay teachers, but this course is prepared with the 
needs of the public school child in mind. The Sisters who 
conduct the training courses are specialists in teaching 


religion to public school children. They give not only 
what Monsignor Clarke calls “the Confraternity feeling 
or atmosphere” but enthusiasm and motivation, as well 
as an ability to understand the difficulties the teacher will 
meet. Los Angeles would like to train its workers on the 
parish level, but since this has not been found possible it 





is done by districts or interparochially, Confraternity 
teachers in Los Angeles are given not only a course of 
study to follow but a book of so-called model lessons. 
There is one for each grade. These texts are fully de- 
veloped lesson guides, invaluable aids not only for the 
beginning teacher but also for the teacher of experience. 

Last year three hundred and seventy-two public schools 
in Los Angeles and the adjoining towns offered released- 
time religious instruction, and one hundred and sixty-one 
parishes were engaged in providing religion classes for 
Catholic children from these schools. Parish priests are 
in direct charge of the program in their respective boun- 
daries. It’s a tribute to the Los Angeles organization that 
eighty per cent of the children who attend its released- 
time classes attend also a vacation school, and Los An- 
geles’ vacation schools are traditionally religious vaca- 
tion schools, and continue for a four-week period. 

Religious instruction is only one phase of religious 
education, but it is of primary importance. While a man 
may be well instructed in Christian Doctrine and not 
live as a religious man, yet as Blessed Pope Pius X said: 
“The chief cause of the present infirmity of soul, and the 
serious evils that result from it, is to be found above all 
in ignorance of things divine.” 


RELEASED-TIME AN OPPORTUNITY, A CHALLENGE 


In our country, there are millions who have never had 


an opportunity to know about God, His love for man- 
kind, and His great law of love. Released-time classes 
have a very special contribution to make to guide childrey 
and youth to grow in love of God and neighbor. The re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
approves released-time classes. It is an opportunity, a 
challenge ! But everywhere in our country there is a need 
for teachers to provide appropriate instruction for the 
children in these classes. Let us face this fact. There are 
not enough priests or Sisters to provide for released- 
time classes if they are to make their maximum contribu- 
tion. At least one hundred thousand members of the laity 
are needed to augment the services of those presently en- 
gaged in religious instruction for public school children, 
to provide transportation for teachers and in some places 
for children, to discover Catholic children, to secure per- 
mission of parents for their enrollment in classes, and to 
encourage attendance after enrollment has been made. 
There is need for a wealth of home-visiting to secure the 
cooperation of the home. Thousands of teachers are 
needed, and thousands who will act as helpers to the 
teachers. The field is very great, but there are workers, 
one hundred thousand if necessary, waiting to be invited 
to make their personal contribution to this service of 
God, man, and country. All that potential volunteers want 
is an invitation, many need a personal invitation, an un- 
derstanding of the problem, and some preliminary pre- 
paration to take part in it. If workers are available in 
New Orleans and in Grand Rapids, in New York State, 
San Jose and Los Angeles, then they are also available 
elsewhere ! 


Catholic Education in Scotland 


(Continued from page 284) 


ing the national system, on condition that there shall be 
guaranteed all that is required by the Catholic conscience 
for the education of our children in conformity with what 
has been on many occasions required by the Head of the 
Church.” Roma locuta erat! 

On 16th May, 1919, most of the Church schools were 
transferred and during the two years after the passing 


of the Act, 226 Roman Catholic, 50 Episcopal Church, 
three Church of Scotland, 21 unclassified schools, and 
one United Free Church school were transferred to edu- 
cation authorities. In some cases the buildings were sold 
outright, in others they were leased. 

Scotland had at last established a complete national 
system of education. (To be continued) 
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HEN our Lord established His 

Church, He gave it a definite mission 

to perform, to carry out His own mission of saving souls. 

And He gave the Church the means necessary for the 

fulfilling of that mission. In our own times one of the 

most successful means employed by the Church has been 
education on all levels. 

That teaching ranks high in importance as a field of 
























































































of apostolic activity was vigorously asserted by Archbishop 
nt Cushing at the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
i tional Catholic Education Association in Boston. “The 
e pen has not yet been set to paper,” he said, “that has 
in adequately recognized the high and noble work per- 
e, formed by our Catholic teachers in the classroom. They 
le are the power of the Catholic Church in America.” 
SPECIALISTS IN EDUCATION 
ERNE ERS to AMER 2 Aha NR I SEC NN IED NR TERI TT 
Since priests, because of the primarily spiritual aspect 
of their vocation, very often cannot devote themselves 
i: entirely to the work of teaching, groups of men have 
nd sen whose members, while devoting themselves to the 
Pi service of God under the ordinary vows of religion, do 
old not assume the added responsibility of the priesthood, 
and thus can devote their time and effort more fully to 
ail school work, These men are termed Brothers. Thus the 
od) lain reason for the existence of teaching Brothers is a 





need, 











Put in another way, the Church, in order to carry out 
its mission in the present day, needs the Catholic school 
tohelp form youth in the Christian way of life. To supply 
the need, God has raised up in the Church militant teach- 
ing Brothers—men devoted to God both by the vows of 
religion and by the work of Christian education. 

In his brief in which he proclaimed St. John the Bap- 
tist De La Salle the patron saint of all teachers, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, referred pointedly to the important 
mission of teaching Brothers when he stated: 
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We Need 
MORE TEACHING BROTHERS 


By BROTHER RAYMOND LEOPOLD, S.M. 
Chaminade High School, Mineola, Long Island, New York 






So great was the esteem of this eminent pioneer 
in education (St. John the Baptist De La Salle) for 
the office of teacher that he would not permit the 
Brothers founded by him to become priests lest they 
should be turned aside from their principal function, 
and he was convinced that their vocation could lead 
them to truly great sanctity.’ 


FULL SANCTION OF THE CHURCH 





Since the Sovereign Pontiffs, Vicars of Christ on earth, 
have approved of the lay Religious who devotes himself 
to teaching, it follows that his state of life is a true voca- 
tion and mission receved from the Church and practiced 
in her name. The Spirit of Our Foundation confirms this 
stand when it says: 


The religious, who in this sense belongs to the 
Church, and whose ministry perpetuates the preach- 
ing of the Apostles, does not teach by virtue of any 
human agency or by an official installation by the 
government, but in virtue of a religious obedience 
and an authority delegated to him by the Church. 
It is not an administrative employment or an official 
function that has been entrusted to him, but a par- 
ticipation in the sacerdotal functions. If as teachers 
we are representatives of parents for the secular 
education of their children, in a greater degree are 
we bound to the service of the Church and its minis- 
ters, on whom we depend. It is from the Church we 
receive our power and authority as educators; the 
superiors of the Society who choose us and give us 
our appointments are the exclusive representatives 
of the Holy See in our regard, and they act in its 
name. 


Education, from the Catholic point of view, has been 
termed the formation of the true Christian. In this work 
of forming the true Christian the teaching Brother plays 
an active and important role. He educates first of all by 





*Pope Pius XII, “Patron of Teachers,’ The Catholic Mind 48 
(August 1950), 511-12. 
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direct religious instruction. “Religious instruction,” state 
our Constitutions, “is the first, the most necessary, the 
most practical, and, from every point of view, the most 
useful of all the branches of teaching (Article 274).” 


THE BROTHER AS TEACHER OF RELIGION 


Sometimes it is argued that religious instruction is re- 
served only ior priests. In support of this contention, 
Canon 1373, 2 of the Code of Canon Law is often cited 
which states: “The young people who attend the higher 
schools are to receive a fuller religious training, and the 
bishops shall see that this training is given by priests 
conspicuous for their zeal and learning.’’ However, the 
point of emphasis here is that the teachers of religion be 
“conspicuous for their zeal and learning,” and not that 
they be exclusively priests. Because the Catholic second- 
ary schools in Europe were taught principally by priests, 
both secular and religious, Canon 1373 reminds Or- 
dinaries to see that the priests charged with the teaching 
of religion be zealous and learned. The Canonists were 
certainly far from intending to exclude lay religious from 
the teaching of religion in their own schools.” 


TEACHER OF SECULAR SUBJECTS 


Having more time at his disposal, a Brother can the 
hetter devote himself to the teaching of the secular sub- 
jects. But a Brother, inspired with the holiness of his 
state in life, must keep in mind that these subjects are 
merely a means to an end—the formation of the true and 
perfect Christian. For him the teaching of the secular 
subjects has a double aspect: first, from a negative point 
of view, the child is preserved from the anti-religious 
influences that he would encounter if forced to receive 
his instruction in a secularized school ; secondly, from a 
positive point of view, he is able to form the mind of the 
child to think, judge, and act correctly, and to look at all 
things in the light of reason guided by faith. 

The education of the true and perfect Christian has 
also a social aspect. Social education is usually provided 
for by the many extra-curricular activities found in the 
modern school. Because of his duties of state, a Brother 


_ ?As proof that the Canonists by the word “priest” did not 
intend to exclude lay religious, Father Peter Resch refers to the 
fontes of Cardinal Gasparri in the footnotes to this paragraph of 
the Code. See Peter A. Resch, “A Vexatious Paragraph in the 
Code,” The Catholic Educator 18 (April 1948), 407-408. 


can more easily devote himself to the proper running oj 
these activities. But these activities are again only g 
means to an end, the end of all Christian education, 
Through the use of these activities a Brother can guide 
his pupils to Christianize their day not only in the re. 
ligious and academic aspect of their life, but also in its 
social aspect. 

But in everything, whether it be religious instruction, 
secular instruction, or extra-curricular activities the 
zealous Brother educates primarily through example, A 
good Brother imparts a Christian lesson by “every word, 
every gesture, every look.” Inspired by the holiness oj 
his vocation, a Brother presents to the student the ex. 
ample of a layman, living in the world, but not of the 
world—of a layman who has but one object in view, the 
most faithful imitation of Jesus Christ, Son of God, be- 
come Son of Mary for the salvation of mankind. 


BECOME BETTER CHANNELS OF GRACE 
ECON AANA AAS 


Father Charles Kelty is of the opinion that the religi- 
ous life among men in the United States has a lopsided 
character inasmuch as too many are in the priestly re- 
ligious state and too few in the lay-religious state. He 
does not mean that there are too many religious priests, 
but that the numerical relation of these priests to Brothers 
is out of proportion. What is desirable is not fewer re- 
ligious priests, but more Brothers. To accentuate th 
seriousness of the situation, he states: 

If the Catholic Church in America is to come into 
full flower, the popular attitude toward the Brothers 
will certainly have to change. Until that attitude 
does change, I don’t think it can be said that the 
Faith has really taken hold. The religious state, 
apart from the priestly, is a holy one; one made for 
men as well as women, for laymen as well as for 
clerics.* 

Certainly God, the Giver of vocations, cannot be said 
to have intended a disproportion between religious priests 
and Brothers. God is ever generous in the bestowal oi 
His graces ; and when the need is greatest, the bestowal 
is also greatest. What is apparently lacking is the human 
instrumentality by which these graces come. Since graces 
do not ordinarily come alone but through some humat 
influence such as good example, the personal contact 
the well-directed word, is it not clear that the teaching 
Brother has a serious responsibility not only to appre 
ciate more deeply the importance of his vocation but als 
to convey the sense of this importance to his charges? 


3Charles Kelty, S.V.D., “Some Observations on Brothers, 
The Catholic Mind 47 (December 1949), 735-40. 
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CHRISTIAN IMPACT in ENGLISH 


More Comment 


By SISTER MARY AMBROSE 


Mount Saint Mary, Burlington, Vermont 


OR an entire week we suspended 

our regular summer session to admit 
an introduction to The Christian Impact in English 
through the medium of Sister M. Rosenda, O.S.F. Fol- 
lowing the course, we initiated a new program in English 
at Mount Saint Mary’s Academy and placed orders for 
the core books and supplementary readings. 

How far we incur some of the implications in the 
statement of Brother Roy Cherrier, S.M.,) remains to 
be seen. Referring to the main purpose of the book as 
set forth by its authors, he says that in face of this 
expressed objective “one wonders why, in some quar- 
ters, acceptance of the CIE program has been so un- 
critical as to border on the naive.” 

Brother Roy, at the time of writing, had examined 
only volume one. His clear-cut constructive criticism, 
coming from one patently prepared to analyze and ap- 
praise, furnishes a good gauge of the effect of the book 
by itself, without contact with its authors or else with 
someone able to clarify the function of the book in its 
relation to the complete effort to Christianize the teach- 
ing of English. 


FORMATION OF INTEGRATED CHRISTIANS 


The aim of The Christian Impact is “to generate 
enthusiasm for the privilege of Christian teaching and to 
provoke thought and creative activity in helping make 
the study of English put a strong shoulder to the for- 
mation of integrated Christians.” The authors admit 
that, like all pioneer efforts, this one except for its 
main purpose is vulnerable at points. To me it seems 
that the principal criticism may be levelled at the in- 


adequacy of the mere text to convey a correct view of 
objectives. 


—__ 


‘Catholic School Journal, September 1950. 
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In the NCEA Bulletin, 1949, Sister M. Augustine, 
O.S.F. outlines the teacher-training program used by 
the School Sisters of St. Francis of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Within that framework intended to develop 
religious women teachers so as to conform to the mind 
of the Church as expressed in the encyclical On Chris- 
tian Education, Sister M. Rosenda and her collaborators 
mapped out the phase dealing with English teaching. 

They did not originate the idea. Over a period of 
years the National Council of English Teachers has been 
preoccupied with the reorganization and rejuvenation 
of English teaching, and has gradually applied the 
result of efforts to public school programs. As a member 
of this organization since 1935, and at present on its 
board of counsellors, Sister M. Rosenda has the advan- 
tage of a thorough familiarity with the work already ac- 
complished as well as a knowledge of results from the 
testing of programs in action. The Christian Impact 
carries on from where the other leaves off, superseding 
it by an elevation above sensate and rational levels 
into the supernatural. Both the sensate and rational are 
hobbled by inadequacy, for by omitting the supernatural, 
which gives them sanction, they must necessarily fall 
short of subscribing to the welfare of the whole man. 

This then is the source of The Christian Impact, used 
originally in manuscript form by instructors of prospec- 
tive English teachers within a community of school 
Sisters. English and English only informs its content. 
Insofar as the book gives an impression of an attempt 
to correlate the teaching of religion it belies the intention 
of the authors. Perhaps the principal cause for this lies 
with the chain of circumstances which catapulted the 
course into public view. 


CAUSED TO SPREAD 


At the completion of the original tentative program, 
the community superior submitted this to a qualified 
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theologian for sanction. After mature consideration of 
its plan and purpose and with a clear grasp of the aims 
and objectives of the authors, he stated categorically 
that, in view of the present needs in education, the 
Sisters could not in conscience retain this exclusively 
for their own use, but should propagate the idea and 
lend their efforts to initiating, wherever possible within 
the framework of Catholic education, a movement sim- 
ilar to, although transcending, that already attempted 
in the public schools. 

This they have done, responding to requests where 
interest has been aroused insofar as circumstances have 
permitted. One can readily recognize the sacrifice thus 
involved. Sufficient lies in that a teacher has to leave 
the seclusion of the convent with its ordered regularity 
conserving forces to meet the demands of an arduous 
schedule, but this is aggravated by the ever present 
possibility that, with the best of good will, there remains 
a margin for misunderstanding the aims with a con- 
sequent misuse of the program itself. 

Sister Rosenda has been fortunate in her preceptors 
throughout her formative years, and the quiet fire glow- 
ing through the lucidity of her womanly personality 
reveals a mind and heart of maturity lit by a spark from 
an eternal beacon. If the book in parts gives an impres- 
sion of over-emotionalism, it cannot derive from her, 
for she manifests no gushing effervescence of an adol- 
escent mind but rather the apostolicity of a formed re- 
ligious who knows her goal and the itinerary leading to 
it, and presses on without undue haste yet with unre- 
mitting effort. 

She is a teacher par excellence, unquestionably master 
of her subject, with a mind deepened and enriched by a 
broad philosophical and theological background. Like the 
good shoemaker who sticks to his last, she sticks to her 
field and teaches English and only English with no 
intention of trespassing upon any other domain. 


ENGLISH NOT AN ISOLATED ITEM 


However, as in the physical order each different type 
of food ingested acts according to its own nature in an 
attempt to build up the structure of the whole body, 
so in the intellectual dealing with speech, oral or written, 
English is not an isolated item to be pigeon-holed and 
tabulated but forms one of, the many factors intended to 
develop the whole man. Since man is less than man 
unless recognized as also spiritual, English, like every- 
thing else, must be envisioned as a contributing factor 


in the total effort, operating from its own rung on the 
hierarchical ladder. 


Apparently the book by itself fails to make this point 
clear and gives the erroneous impression of a desire to 
inject theology formally where it belongs only by im- 
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plication. Were this not the case, Brother Roy could 
not have gotten the impression of “ 
phasis on the possible religious effects of literature (to 


a too narrow em- 


such an extent as to) obscure the actualities of litera- 
ture”—a thing directly contrary to the aim of the 
authors. 

Literary norms cut little ice in these chaotic days when 
presses are glutted with so much trash, The Church in 
her program of Christian education holds no brief for 
salvaging the classics as such, although the fittest, at 
least in part, will survive beyond every debacle. There 
are times and circumstances that warrant a seeming de- 
parture from the usual adopted methods of handing oa 
a healthy tradition in the arts, and so what may appear 
as a compromise may be pro tem a necessary choice of 
a lesser evil, or at best, of a lesser rather than a greater 
good, 

Radio, cinema, and the TV have long hampered the 
formation of a reading youth, while the American love 
of the magazine indicates the difficulty there must be 
for the young to face consumption of an entire volume. 
A student may relish Shakespeare to a certain extent 
viewed on the screen with Olivier or on the stage with 
Margaret Webster. But reading of the play itself, with 
countless factors in life militating against the prepara- 
tion, effort, and struggle entailed, is asking an endurance 
on a literary level for which the modern system of 
schooling as well as living has ill prepared the young 
mind. 


ENGLISH TEACHING TO FORM WHOLE MAN 


The question arises: How can writers such as Ber- 
nanos, Waugh, Mauriac, and others of the moderns 
compensate for this omission? What justification has a 
teacher of literature for introducing them and appearing 
to relegate the masters to a secondary place? Both 
questions resolve into perspective on consideration of the 
main one agitating minds today, which is: What is 
Christianity ? Seeking an answer to this has fired some 
to become converts and instigated others to embrace 
an all-out opposition to everything Christian under the 
banner of world revolution. Christianity views the whole 
man ; anti-forces refuse to admit his spiritual soul and 
its destiny. Man ignorant or unmindful of this falls easy 
prey to machinations of the Prince of Darkness greedy 
to glut infernal regions with his victims. English teach- 
ing, as one facet of Christian education, must be worked 
into the program for forming the whole man with due 
consideration of the ideas dominating the times. 

Each generation, marked by contemporary influences, 
reflects its own age. Neither taste nor training inclines 
modern youth towards the mode or mood of an age 
nearer to classical humanism. The world spins to the 
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accompaniment of zulu-zulu wailings of a saxophone ; 
red lights bedevil highways and advertising signs; the 
flesh parades in unabashed nudity claiming the immunity 
of innocence ; headlines flare with sin and violence.-Time 
for silence and thinking in the heart is, for the most 
part, unknown outside the cloister. The Hit Parade sets 
the vogue. 

This explains the role of Bernanos and the others 
used as a sort of stop-gap between a literary heritage 
cut off by an iron curtain of indifference and ephemeral 
distraction as well as by the loss of a sense of sin and 
its consequent disregard for human values. Not the 
least among modern aberrations is the relegation of the 
concept of the devil to that of a myth. 

Naturally a generation of teachers with the advantage 
of a sound classical foundation—a thing denied in great 
part to modern youth—feel averse to presenting, for 
example, a Bernanos. The rapier precision of the French 
mind piercing into a mucky mess of sinful substratum 
to let pus ooze out, repels them. But the mind of modern 
youth, without the counterbalance of scholarship and 
accustomed more or less to the impact of sin expressed 
in word and action, finds here within the pages of an 
author whose values maintain a supernatural rectitude 
an explanation of modern tangles as characters and 
events unfold, and should come to realize that the terms 
“world, flesh, and devil” are not mere figures of speech. 


BERNANOS’ JOY FOR EXAMPLE 





Take Joy for example. No cloven hoof, pitchfork, or 
melodramatic flashes of lightning appear herein; yet a 
student reading such a book under proper guidance 
should gradually come to recognize the machinations 
of a personal devil working his own ends through human 
agents, and see the effects of accepting or repelling his 
advances as exemplified in the tragedy of the serving 
maid or the triumph of her mistress, the young Chantal. 

“Holy reading makes the whole man,” writes a 
student at Alverno College in Vision. The word “holy” 
is not irrelevant to an English program. Anything that 
makes for wholeness of personality is perforce holy. By 
this tokn Joy by Bernanos can be classified as a “holy” 
book, and so contribute to the Christianization of an 
English program, “A book is holy if it illuminates truth. 
A holy book presents truth by revealing the cause and 
effect relationship between good and evil in the values 
that are selected for portrayal, the characters’ response 
to these values, the interplay of these responses in 
human living.” 

Or take The Woman of the Pharisees with its the- 
matic note of different types of love. Today the idea of 
love is garbled beyond recognition, dragged in the mire 
of lust, made a symbol of sin. A modern youth reading 
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this book unaer proper guidance comes gradually to form 
correct judgments on the subject as each character por- 
trayed develops or deteriorates, and so he learns to 
formulate sound theory upon which to base his practice 
in judging human relations involving the problem of 
love to be met in life situations. 

To quote again from the same student : “Fiction lends 
itself particularly to the illumination of truth because 
it touches life on three levels, sensate, rational, super- 
natural ; touches it deeply and at many points; portrays 
the relationship between character and action, moves 
relentlessly from cause to effect and achieves the realiza- 
tion of universal truth behind specific facts.” 


STUDENT FEELS NEW SENSE OF POWER 


As the intellectual faculties mature the student feels 
a new sense of power, intelligence becomes quickened 
and an appreciation of values enriched from the ex- 
perience gained by evaluating lives of men and women 
delineated in familiar terms and settings. With that 
maturity comes a realization that it is man that matters 
and not the trappings, and that the pattern of human 
drama has been the same from Adam down. Modern 
reading has thus swung a pontoon bridge over to another 
age wherein, as always, it is man who struggles. The 
student can now approach Shakespeare and understand 
a Hamlet and a Macbeth. 

The same principle holds on the lower levels, Wind, 
Sand and Stars by Antoine de Saint Exupéry, core book 
for Grade IX, depicts a man seeking and finding ad- 
venture of a high order, yet never rising above the 
natural. Right direction in reading as envisioned in 
The Christian Impact should lead the student to recog- 
nize a correct sense of values as applicable to any ad- 
venturer, and so prepare him for a better appreciation 
of the classic Odyssey, the journeys of St. Paul, and the 
like. The youthful mind developing properly recognizes 
normally the difference between a Ulysses and a Paul 
to lie in the aim of each. If it does not, there has been 
a flaw in the method of approach, but under no cir- 
cumstances may the teacher inject her own conclusions. 
Education comes from “e-duco,” “to lead out.” Pouring 
in does not educate. As Sister Rosenda reiterated, 
moralizing, dogmatizing, theologizing have no place in 
an English course and defeat its very purpose. 

Even though Bernanos, Waugh, Greene and the 
others should not outlast their own age, this point is 
irrelevant to that at issue, They strike a spark to the 
mind like flint to tinder ; they fit into the modern pattern 
as catalysts do in chemistry. Their impact vitalizes 
minds to action, causing them to consider the inexorable 
working out of causes to their concomitant effects as 
these authors limn in clear-cut profile slinking evils 
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that strive to hide behind a camouflage. Once the devil, 
as in Bernanos, emerges as a person, the smoke-screen 
into which he tried to blend as a myth becomes explic- 
able. 


FOR A CARRY-OVER INTO ADULT YEARS 


If English teachers, formed in the spirit of The 
Christian Impact, can whet appetites for pabulum such as 
this and alert the powers of thinking, they are in a 
position to establish contacts for the student with a 
Christian leadership that will carry over into adult 
years. When the student from reading his own magazine 
Today graduates to Integrity and numerous other signif- 
icant periodicals of our time, he is assured of a perennial 
source of inspiration and direction, and will find his way 
through life with ever increasing security, unperturbed 
by world upheavals. 

The text of The Christian Impact in English can be 
described as analagous to K-rations as compared to a 
square meal, a sort of emergency expedient to satisfy 
a demand but entirely inadequate as the sole item on 
the prospective teacher's diet. I doubt that it would be 
possible to accede to Brother Roy’s desire that the book 
be revised and presented in faultless style. The text 
in itself is a mere vade mecum; the Christian impact 
derives from an integrated religious personality in the 
teacher. 

What may appear as naiveté in too readily adopting 
and attempting to adapt the program may be grasping 
at a straw; yet, on the whole, it seems to me that good 
will come from it, provided teachers are sincere and 
sense the purpose of the course, intended primarily to 
bring them to look to the fullness of their own being so 
that their influence flowing therefrom may function 
imperceptibly but nonetheless truly in the classroom. 
As their efforts become vitalized theirs will be all that 
a Christian impact implies, one presumed: as con- 
comitant with taking one’s place among the laborers in 
the field of Christian education through donning the 
garb of a Religious. 

Perfect schools are the result not so much of good 
methods as of good teachers who are thoroughly 
prepared and well-grounded in the matter they have 
to teach, who possess the intellectual and moral 
qualifications required by their important office, 
who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths 
confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church, of which these are the children 
of predilection.” 

Superiors should be in a position to gauge the par- 
ticular type of endowment of subjects, and so to place 
them in teaching positions that there be no square pegs 


?Pius XI, On Christian Education. 
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in round holes to devastate the work by twisting The 
Christian Impact into a tool for ethics, sociology, or 
Catholic Action. The encyclical cited above warns sy. 
periors to let the formation of subjects “be one of the 
principal concerns of the pastors of souls and of superiors 
of religious orders.” 

The Christian Impact rightly grasped is like a har- 
binger of a new spring, a flute-like note from a deep 
wood, the song of a thrush in a meadow. Trying to trap 
the bird in a flawless cage will not make the musician, 
The native gift must be resident, the long laborious 
years of study applied to mastering the subject, and 
over and above all a definite and well-defined under- 
standing of what it means to be an image of the Trinity 
and how to bring this image more and more into con- 
formity with its Source, thus maturing constantly 
towards fullness of being one’s self so as to influence 
others to good and God. 


AIMING AT EFFECTS WITHOUT REGARD TO CAUSES 


None of the great religious leaders went out first 
with a sound of trumpet. They looked into their own 
souls and finding the procession of men and things 
obscuring their eternal vision, they fled to deserts, caves, 
or cloisters. As their image of the Trinity expanded 
towards fullness of being, an effulgence shone out which 
could not be hid. Others catching the gleam saw that 
it was good and wanted it. A Benedict finds he is no 
longer alone; a Francis becomes like a Pied Piper. But 
so many make the approach aiming at effects without 
regard to causes, like men rushing to the gold fields 
for riches but neglecting to take picks, shovels, and 
dynamite. 

The Christian Impact developed as a tiny leaven 
within the mass of a single cloistered group of women 
teachers. I do not argue that it should have stayed there, 
nor discount a generous effort to share. That a mere 
compilation of notes into a book seems to fail to convey 
the secret is to be expected. This is not a source book 
but a memorandum of a way of life. “I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” That sentence is to Christ 
as The Christian Impact is to its authors, One gets out 
of the statement of Christ just what results from the 
effort to imitate Him. To reap advantage from The 
Christian Impact one must first relegate it to its proper 
place as a mere tool, thoroughly inadequate to plot 2 
course unless the key to the idea behind it be possessed. 
This is but a morsel of yeast, a challenge to religious 
educators to test their own progress towards fullness 
of being, their degree of wholeness, their complete i- 
tegration as Christians. 

The student teacher quoted above sums up wholeness 

(Continued on page 296) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, EDUCATOR 


By MARY LAUZON 


4026 Pingree Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan 


—— in bronze — that is the 
image the name George Washington 
too often awakens in the mind of the average American. 
Surely the first President of our United States should 
mean more than this to the people of our country who 
have benefitted by his great service. What then is the 
reason for this attitude? Writers have expounded in 
lengthy volumes on the greatness of Washington in help- 
ing to win independence and in setting the young Re- 
public on a straight course. But what has been written 
about George Washington, the man, the lover of his 
home, the human personality, who, although never privi- 
leged to be a father in his own right, nevertheless fathered 
the children whom Providence placed in his charge. It is 
in these roles that a great man retains his true hold for 
centuries and comes to life in the hearts of his people. 


RESPONSIBILITY AS A PARENT 


With his marriage to Martha Custis, a widow with 
two children, Washington assumed the role of father to 
John Parke Custis, the elder child, and Patsy, a little 
girl of six. Neither his duties as military leader nor those 
as an officer of the state led him to give over his respon- 
sibility as a parent. 

Little Patsy, suffering from an incurable disease, died 
while still very young. From that time the affections of 
Washington and his wife were directed toward their re- 
maining child, Jack. Perhaps it was as a result of this 
more than ordinary affection that Jacky caused his step- 
lather no little worry in later years. 

Jacky’s earliest education had been directed by care- 
fully selected private tutors and, in the child’s impression- 
able years, Washington saw the need for continuing this 
ype of education. All through Jack’s short life Washing- 
ton showed he could be sincerely sympathetic with a boy's 
seemingly trivial problems, and this because he possessed 
‘wo priceless virtues—patience and understanding. 

That Washington realized he was at a disadvantage 
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in educating the boy, since he was not the real parent, 
is evident from a letter in which he remarks that: “A 
natural parent has only two things principally to con- 
sider: the improvement of his son, and the finances to 
do it with. If he fails . . 
of acting upon any other motive than the good of the 
party.” It was quite otherwise, he realized, in the case 
of guardians, “they are not only to be activated by those 


same motives . . . but are to consider in what light their 
gol 


. the world cannot suspect him 


conduct may be viewed by others. 

Jacky Custis’ education and training was first en- 
trusted to Reverend Jonathan Boucher, an Anglican 
clergyman, who agreed upon Washington’s general view 
that the boy’s training should “make him fit for more 
useful purposes than horse-racing.” In spite of Washing- 
ton’s carefully reasoned plans, the youth of the boy 
prevailed over the reason of his step-father. Jack found 
dogs, horses, and guns more interesting and more invit- 
ing than his step-father’s theories of education. 


CORRESPONDED WITH STEPSON’S INSTRUCTORS 


His guardian did succeed, however, in having him 
enrolled at Annapolis at the age of sixteen. That Wash- 
ington gave close attention to his stepson’s course of 
studies and the progress he made is apparent in his 
continual correspondence with the instructors. To one 
he wrote: “To be acquainted with the French tongue 
is become a part of polite education, and to a man who 
has the prospect of mixing in a large circle, absolutely 
necessary.’ His practical mind saw that “without arith- 
metic, the common affairs of life are not to be managed 
with success. The study of mathematics and geometry 
is equally advantageous.” Again the principles of philos- 


ophy he regarded as ‘“‘very desirable knowledge for a 
gentleman.” 


‘Writings of Washington, 3, pp. 12-13. (This entire article is 


based on the Writings and emphasizes the human side of the man.) 
2Jbid., 3, p. 36. 
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Because Washington as a boy had had very little 
formal education and was for the most part self-taught, 
he was eager to see educational opportunities seized 
by his stepson. When Jack was seventeen his professors 
at Annapolis suggested study abroad for two years. 
Although this had all the appearance of a tremendous 
opportunity, Washington was perplexed, First, he felt 
that the boy was too young to take such a trip in his 
stride and, secondly, Jack’s previous cooperation was 
only half-hearted, a fact which made Washington con- 
clude that the boy was not sufficiently educated to profit 
from such a tour. Washington believed that while travel- 
ing acquaints one with men and things rather than books 
—books, nevertheless, were the basis of learning. There 
was a third reason, and one that Washington would 
not have entertained had he lived in a later period. He 
feared that if Jack attended a European university, 
since he had given no attention to the laws and customs 
of his own country, he would easily have become enam- 
oured of those foreign countries. 


CONCERNED ABOUT MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE BOY 


Moreover, Washington, always concerned about the 
moral development of the boy, feared the dangers that 
might beset him on such a trip. On this point Washington 
was explicit : “However desirable it may be to see him 
travel under the care of a gentleman who would endeav- 
or to steer him clear of the follies and vice which youth 
almost imperceptibly fall into . . . yet, I should never 


wish to see him set out for England at his time of life... 
as pleasure and dissipation would leave little room for 
study, and more than probably end in ruin.’ 

After a short time Jack’s interest in a European toy 
waned, but it was supplanted by an even more exciting 
interest in the person of Miss Nelly Calvert. Within, 
few months they fell in love and Jack asked her to k 
his wife. Washington was forced to plead with the young 
lady that since the youth was only nineteen, he was too 
young for marriage by several years, and that he mus 
f:nish his education. With-respect to Washington’s views, 
the girl acquiesced and accepted a postponement of the 
engagement. 

With this new and most desirable objective in view, 
Jack renewed interest in his studies and enrolled among 
the students of King’s College in New York City. Un- 
fortunately, his studiousness was short-lived ; his ambi- 
tion for an education did not develop as his parents had 
hoped. He left the college in the course of a few months 
and married Nelly Calvert. 

Throughout Jack’s perversities and until his death 
at the early age of thirty, Washington’s affections never 
wavered, To a less understanding man, bitterness might 
have tinged his failure to build Jack Custis into the son 
of his dreams. It was because of his own self-control 
that Washington could treat with consideration and 
even love, those who had it not. 

In Washington, as his words and deeds reveal him 
one finds a man of broad humanity and deep affection, 
a man whom present day America can well afford to 
re-study. 


’Tbid., 2, pp. 44-45. 


Christian Impact in English 
(Continued from page 294 


as existing when a man is “right in his relations with 
God, himself, his neighbor and the material universe.” 
Rightness accrues from correct choices according to 
sound values. It involves the work of a lifetime; the 
reward comes afterwards. No teacher embarking on 
this self-improvement plan can go stale, for in seeking 


to be whole one expands the soul, clarifies the image 
of the Trinity, and, since the effort resides in the realm 
of spirit, never grows weary. The baccalaureate with 
honor is due when mortal coil has been shed. Thereaiter 
those teachers who have succeeded in making their im- 
pact truly Christian “will shine as stars for all eternity.’ 
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OUR LORD AND OUR LADY 
A Story to Retell 






By Sister M. St. Francis, S.S.J., 55 Greig 
Street, Rochester, New York 







UR Lady held Jesus on her knee. They had stopped 
beside a small desert pool with a few palm trees 
overhead. 

They were going, as you know, to Egypt. The angel 
had told Joseph to take Jesus and Mary to Egypt so 
that Herod couldn’t kill Jesus. Mary was tired from 
riding on the donkey and holding Jesus, and Joseph 
was weary of walking through the heavy sand. 









Stopped for the Night 


They had stopped here to camp for the night. The 
water was good to drink, and the palm trees made a 
cool shady spot. Joseph unwrapped their blankets and 
bundles to get ready for the night. 
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on, After supper, Joseph sat beside Mary and they 
dt f watched the colors changing over the desert. As the 
sun sank low, the dunes turned to violet and rose and 
all the colors of the rainbow. A cool breeze began to 
blow. 
Mary looked at Jesus more often than at the sunset. 
Beautiful as the colors were, Jesus was more beautiful. 
She began to whisper a little story in His ear. All 
children, as you well know, love a story at bedtime. 
Mary Tells Jesus a Story 
aig She told this story: 
ail Once before time began, God said, “Let’s make 
«a | things.” So He made the sun and the moon and the 
_ with ‘ ae 
stars and the round ball we're sitting on, called the 
eafter : 
a tarth. He covered the earth with trees and grass and 
ity’ flowers, Then He made the little fishes and the big 





whales. He made the birds. What fun it was to make the 
birds with all their different colors and each one singing 
a different song ! 

Another day God made the animals—all kinds—sleek 
tigers and graceful elephants. When He had finished 
the giraffe, He laughed. ‘““Who ever saw such a neck!” 
He said to Himself. 

He loved making the furry little rabbits and the 
frisky squirrels. He got to wondering if He should have 
made the squirrels a little smaller, so He made the 
chipmunks. 
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Selig fo — banc saci Brief 


All the animals ate and slept and played and did 
everything God told them to do. 

Then God decided to make a Man and a Woman. 
They were more beautiful than any of the other things 
He had made on the earth. They lived in a lovely garden 
and they were very happy. 


Promise to Bring Back Their Joy 


But one day they disobeyed God and lost their hap- 
piness, There was only one good thing about it. God 
promised to send them someone to bring back their joy. 

And what do you think? It was His own Son that He 
sent. His Son didn’t come to the earth-ball as a grown 
man, but as a little Baby—my Baby! 

All through the story, Jesus had been lying on her 
arm looking into her eyes. Now He smiled at her. She 
bent down and kissed Him. 

Suddenly it was dark. In the desert, the darkness 
doesn’t come slowly, but all at once. The stars appeared, 
looking very large and quite close to the earth as if 
they wanted to be near the Baby. The breeze became 
quite chilly. Mary wrapped the Baby warmly in a 
woolen cloak and began to sing Him a bedtime song. 





INDIRECT PROOF 


By Sister Mary Esta, C.S.J.. St. Francis de Sales 
H. S., 1122 Summit Pl., Utica, N. Y. 


INCE there is such a preponderance of reading 

which specializes in ‘““Who ‘done’ it?” and since our 
radio shows and television are cluttered with detective 
stories all bent on establishing or breaking down an 
iron-clad alibi, why do our pupils find indirect proof 
a difficulty ? 


Can We Improve Our Approach? 


Could it be that our approach is wrong? 

Cut a large circle from cardboard. Take a small 
black circle—where may that be with regard to the first 
circle? This is of course an obvious illustration. There 
are 3 possibilities. It may be in the larger circle, on its 
circumference or totally outside the large circle. What 
determines where it is? Of course the distance from 
the center. 

Given two adjacent sides of a parallelogram not equal. 
Show that the diagonal does not bisect the angles of 
the figure. Consider the possibilities—either it does or 
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it does not. Since the opposite angles of a parallelogram 
are equal, if the diagonal does bisect each angle you 
would have an isosceles triangle on each side of the 
diagonal. But you can not have an isosceles triangle 
because those sides are given unequal. Therefore the diag- 
onal cannot bisect the angles under the given conditions. 


Presume the Impossible 


Prove two lines drawn from the ends of one side 
of a triangle to the opposite sides cannot bisect each 
other. Presume they do—\What happens? You have a 
parallelogram. You cannot have a triangle. 

Given an acute angle CDE inscribed in a circle O. 
P a point so located that angle CPE is less than angle 
CDA. Show CPE must be outside the circle. There are 
three places where CPE may be: on the circumference 
which makes it equal to CDE or inside the circle which 
makes it more since an angle formed by two chords 
intersecting within the circle would not only be measured 
by one half the arc, AC, but one half another arc as well. 
Hence there is no place for P to be but outside the 
circle. 

And so on. If studied carefully one step at a time 
by our amateur “detectives” or “lawyers,” none of these 
present any great difficulty. But drill is needed—several 
days of it. An occasional indirect proof now and then 
is not sufficient. They, like everything else, must be 
isolated and drilled on as a unit, and since they help 
in real life situations, I think they are worthwhile. 

Euclid certainly must have considered them not too 
difficult, for one of his first theorems is the indirect 
proof: If two lines are cut by a transversal so that al- 
ternate—interior angles are equal the lines are parallel. 


TEACHING BUSINESS LAW 


By Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., Clerics of St. 
Viator, 6219 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


EACHING business law on the secondary level poses 
isin problems to Catholic school administrators 
and instructors. Administrators face the problems of 
course length and proper scheduling, while teachers are 
concerned with objectives, content, and coordination. 
Both groups necessarily face the problem of teacher prep- 
aration. These problems are intensified in inverse ratio to 
the student population. 


Student Need Justifies Subject 


Certain areas of agreement serve to establish the com- 
mon ground for our discussion. Business law occupies a 
role of importance in the traditional commerce curricu- 
lum. After bookkeeping, beginning and advanced type- 
writing, law appears most frequently among the business 
courses offered high school students. Business law affords 
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practical tra ning valuable in preparing students to face 
problems which they will confront in the business world, 
The terminal aspect of much of the training given sty. 
dents interested in business justifies training in this 
subject, 

Both administrators and educators acknowledge the 
many limitations facing any teacher on the secondary 
level. Emotional and intellectual immaturity of the stu- 
dents considerably limits their specialized training. Lack 
of proper background and business experience likewise 
narrows the scope of the courses. 


Determine Objective Within Range of Possibility 


Presuming these areas of agreement, the administrator 
must determine the time to be allocated to business law, 
i.¢., One or two semesters. Just when training in law 
should be given in terms of class level and specific semes- 
ters must also be settled. The teacher must confine his 
objectives within the range of possibility—a fact which is 
governed by the time factor. The terminal training should 
be considered seriously. Teachers must acknowledge that 
a detailed study of the technical aspects and the many 
ramifications of business law cannot be handled on the 
secondary level, An introduction to law, accompanied by 
a survey of contracts, agency, sales, negotiable instru- 
inents, partnerships, corporations, and property law 
would provide ample material for such a course. The pri- 
mary object of business law, as taught in high school, is 
not to confirm the students in legal knowledge, but to 
condition them to recognize situations in which exper- 
enced legal advice will be neceSsary. The course should 
be amply illustrated, particularly by cases and examples 
applicable to every day situations. This coordination will 
follow naturally if the instructor also teaches the other 
husiness courses. 


Teacher Preparation Beyond Minimum Required 


Teacher preparation is a problem which deserves spe- 
cial attention in the Catholic school. In many smaller high 
schools the number of teachers trained and qualified to 
teach business subjects is limited; in fact, in some it- 
stances the staff is limited to one or two individuals. State 
requirements vary concerning the prerequisites necessary 
to teach the subject ; certainly the fulfilling of these re 
quirements is the minimum. I am not sure that the min- 
mum is always met. A passing comment on teacher trait 
ing is sufficient, since an elaboration on the subject would 
involve exploring reasons why our teachers (priests 
brothers, and nuns) show limited interest in busines 
education. More teachers should secure majors an 
minors in business education with special attention a 
corded business law ; proper teaching of law necessitates 
adequate professional training in that area, More oppo 
tunities should be afforded teachers to participate in sui 
mer institutes and clinics where these professional prob- 
lems may be explored. Teachers should discuss their sub 
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ject matter with lawyers, and develop and retain a real 
professional interest in the entire field, particularly in 
their specialization. 















































































































is A simple solution to the dilemma created by the desire 
to include business law in the curriculum when faced with 
he fF personnel shortages has been evolved at Cathedral Boys’ 
ty J High School, Springfield, Illinois, the diocesan school 
u- conducted by the Clerics of St. Viator, of Chicago. 
ck B Courses designed for students showing business aptitudes 
ise and interests were scheduled over the junior and senior 
years. Business law on a one semester basis is offered 
bi-annually ; the course was given in 1949-1950, not 
y scheduled during 1950-1951, but offered again during the 
1951-1952 school term. This affords an opportunity for 
tor & 1 students to include the course in the last years of their 
W, high school training. 
aw 
- Business Law Incorporated into Consumer 
a Education Course 
ld Every vear business law was incorporated into the 
that fF consumer education course offered to all senior business 
any ® students. For some students this study represented a 
the preparation for the law course, and for others a review. 
iby § In every instance it affords proper emphasis to the im- 
tru: B portance of the course in the business curriculum, Text- 
law § hooks in consumer economics or consumer education 
pt: § devote attention to the legal rights and duties of consum- 
1, iS B ers, The slight treatment accorded business law under 
it t0 § such circumstances necessitates elaboration to cover the 
peri: § material adequately in the year when it does not appear 
ould § separately among the courses. 
nples This writer introduced into the consumer education 
1 Will & course a unit in business law which extended over a six- 
other F weeks period. The unit outlined essential facts in the his- 
tory and formation of law, the essential elements of con- 
tracts, sales, agency, and negotiable instruments. Using 
sired B textbooks, plus cases and examples drawn from business 
= situations, the unit served to project theory into the prac- 
high tical realm. 
~ Four Features of Unit 
State Four features of the unit might be employed to ad- 
essary § Vantage by any business law teacher : 
se re (1) Copies of the Uniform Sales Act and the Negoti- 
mini: § able Instruments Act may be secured in quantity and 
‘trait B without charge from the secretary of state, c/o State 
would § Capitol, in your home state. Most states have adopted 
priests, § these uniform acts ; teaching the two sets of laws can be 
asines B vitalized by providing each student with copies of the 
rs and acts, Similar booklets on private and foreign corporations 
jon ac B are also available from the same source as a free educa- 
ssitates tional service. 
oppo (2) When discussing city ordinances, especially gov- 
in sui B erning meat, milk, and food inspection, we invited the 
| prob H commissioner of public health and safety to explain the 
eir sub § origin, development, introduction, and execution of the 
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ordinances. A question and answer period followed the 
commissioner’s remarks. 

(3) Throughout the six weeks, short examinations 
were given frequently. Usually they assumed the form of 
cases in which students cited the points of law involved. 
These tests served to gauge the degree to which students 
absorbed the points of law; if results were low, the tests 
pointed out information to be reviewed or explained in 
greater detail. 

(4) At the conclusion of the study a particular effort 
was made to summarize the rules and qualifications of 
law. In addition to the summary provided by the instruc- 
tor, a discussion on problems of business law was pre- 
sented by two lawyers. Both attorneys were given an out- 
line of the material covered in the unit ; through a ques- 
tion and answer presentation between themselves, illus- 
trated by court cases, they served to reiterate the sum- 
mary presented by the teacher. If the teacher does not 
know any local lawyers, a request to the local bar associa- 
tion will serve to secure speakers. 

The six-week unit on business law, incorporating the 
above features and taught within the scope of another 
course, served well to answer the immediate needs of all 
of our students. 

An activity of this nature does not serve to supersede 
the business law course, nor does it adequately compen- 
sate for the absence of the course from the curriculum. 
However, such a plan does represent a reasonable effort 
to meet the needs of the students within the limitations 
confronting the small parochial high school. 


THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHER 


By Sister M. Walter, O.M., 69 S. State St., 
Concord, New Hampshire 


“ R. GOLDSMITH sent me to tell you, Sir, that 
he has been arrested, Sir, and will you come 
immediately, Sir?” 

Samuel Johnson looked from his great height at the 
messenger who bowed and scraped before him. After due 
contemplation, he roared, “Where is he?” 

“Follow me, Sir,” answered the beggar, and, shambling 
ahead of the man who was to go down in the history of 
literature, he led him to the jail which held Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

In a few minutes Johnson stood before the man whom 
he had recently befriended. 

“What have you done now?” he demanded. 


Could Not Pay His Rent 


The carefree Oliver placed his flute in his pocket (to 
the infinite delight of his jailer), wiped his mouth, and 
answered ruefully, “I couldn’t pay my rent, and the 
landlady had me arrested.” 





“Is that all?’ asked the relieved Johnson, “I haven't 
a cent myself. Have you anything you could sell?” 

“Go to my room,” replied Goldsmith, “and sell any- 
thing you can lay your hands on, only get me out of 
this hole.” 


Unearthed “The Vicar” Manuscript 


The “King” of the literary world hurried to the garret 
which held Goldsmith's possessions, mounted “Break- 
neck Stairs,” and rummaged through essays, reviews, 
histories, and other papers. He had almost despaired of 
finding anything marketable, when he discovered a 
ragged manuscript entitled The Vicar of Wakefield. With 
a grunt, he sat down, and scanned it. He was charmed 
with what he read. “The gentle and quiet humor em- 
bodied in the simple Dr. Primrose, the delicate yet vigor- 
ous contrast of character in the other personages, the 
purity, cheerfulness, and gayety which enveloped all the 
scenes and incidents” made a delightful story. 

Johnson folded up the manuscript, took it to a book- 
seller, and returned to the jail with about three hundred 
dollars. 

That night at the literary club Johnson retailed the 
incident to the other interested members of the group. 
The carelessly happy character of Goldsmith made him 
beloved by all of them. 

“How did you become acquainted with Goldsmith?” 
asked the orator, Edmund Burke. 

Johnson pondered for a moment. “Do you recall,” he 
asked, “the letters in the Public Ledger by a Chinese 
Philosopher residing in England?” 

“Were they called ‘Citizen of the World?” asked 
Joshua Reynolds, the painter. 

“Yes,” said Johnson, “I found that Goldsmith was 
the author, and I—” 

“Befriended him,” finished David Garrick, the actor, 
dramatically. 

“I have read his histories,”’ said Gibbon, the historian, 
“and they are valueless as authorities.” 


Johnson Defensively 


“But,” boomed Johnson defensively, “I defy anyone 
to outdo him for grace of composition and vivacity of 
narration. Goldsmith has a tone of his own—an Irish 
tone.” 


Gibbon quickly changed the subject. “How did he 
come to London?” 

Johnson’s wrath subsided. “He was born in Ireland, 
the son of a clergyman, went to Trinity College, where 
he tried successively the professions of teacher, clergy- 
man, and lawyer.” 

“Needless to say, he failed in all,” laughed Garrick. 


Ignoring the interruption, Johnson continued, “He 
went to Scotland to study medicine, left there withoy 
receiving a degree, and for two years traveled on fog 
through Flanders, France, Switzerland, and Italy. He 
often earned his supper and lodging by playing his flute 
and singing for the peasants. He tells me he is writingg 
didactic poem ‘The Travelers’ as the result of this trip” 

“How did he get his medical degree?” asked Burke 
curiously. 

“Nobody knows,” chuckled Johnson, “but when he 
arrived in London, he had one.” 

“Tt didn’t do him much good,” smiled Reynolds. 

“No,” laughed Johnson, ‘he knew nothing about med. 
cine, and, as a last resort, he turned to literature, the 
refuge of all fools.” 

When Johnson sent out a challenge like this, he was 
looking for an argument, and as he could out-talk, and 
out-yell the rest of the group, the remark went unchal- 
lenged, With characteristic dogmatism, “King Samuel’ 
continued, ““No man was ever so foolish, when he had 
not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he had, than 
Oliver Goldsmith.” 

The oracle had spoken. “Let no dog bark,” whispered 
Garrick, sotto-vocé. 


Club-Members Show Interest 


There is something about a failure that appeals to real 
men, and as time went on Goldsmith’s troubles and joys 
became the primary interest of the club-members. 

“Have you read The Deserted Village’? asked Burke 
of Reynolds. 

“Yes,” said the painter. “It’s the finest poem Oliver 
has written. It will make him famous.” 

“What will he do with his money now ?” asked Garrick 

“Gamble it, give it to beggars, buy fine clothes, and 
give fine dinners,” said Burke succinctly. 

“She Stoops to Conquer is one of the gayest, mos 
amusing plays that the English stage can boast,” said 
Garrick with authority. 


Let Not His Frailties Be Remembered 


The club-members were all concerned about Gold- 
smith’s health. “He is not well,” said Johnson. “He ha 
a nervous fever, and he’s trying to doctor himself.” 

“Let me know how Goldsmith is in the morning, 
said Burke to Johnson. 

The next day the orator received word that his frien! 
was dead. The great statesman burst into tears. He hur 
ried to Reynold’s studio. No work was done that daj 

“Let not his frailities be remembered,” said Dr. Joht- 
son that evening. “Our friend, Oliver Goldsmith, we 
a great man.” 
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ant HE CONSENSUS of the many Catholic educators 
hal: who expressed their views of the CAVE conven- 
uel” B tion was that the panel discussion on audio-visual equip- 
hal § ment and materials was very worthwhile. The panel con- 
that F sisted of top executives of firms which are supplying the 
educational field with its audio-visual materials, 
erti f= The greater worth of the presentation made by each 
panelist rested on his having had considerable experience 
in education, as was pointed out in his introductory re- 
marks by Moderator Ellsworth C. Dent, of Coronet 
Films: “Of course, it is as impossible to separate the 
) rea B production of equipment and materials from educational 
| joys BF research and direction as it would be for publishers of 
. textbooks to separate their activities from the fine help 
Burke B given them regularly by practicing educators. The people 
represented in this panel have practically all had con- 
liver § siderable experience not only in the business of producing 
and distributing materials and equipment but also in 
urrick. B educational positions of some prominence. Time prevents 
S, and detailing these.” 
J Panel Members Introduced 
Before giving the first speaker the microphone, Mr. 
Dent presented each member of the panel asking him to 
rise for the audience to identify him. The panelists were 
Dr. V. C. Arnspiger of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ; 
Gold-# Mr. Walter Johnson, vice-president and educational di- 
He ha rector of Society for Visual Education; Mr. Howard 
ty Marx, vice-president and director of sales of Ampro 
rning, § Corporation; Mr. W. A. Moen, vice-president of Bell & 
Howell; Mr. Richard Schmader, educational director of 
s frien’ § American Optical Company ; Mr. John J. Dostal, mana- 
He hut-§ ger of Sound and Visual Division, Radio Corporation 
rat da). of America ; Mr. Lee Jones, vice-president of Neumade 
r, Joht-§ Products; and Mr. Charles R. Crakes, educational di- 
ith, wey tector for the DeVry Corporation. 





Problems We Face 
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In introducing Mr. Crakes, Mr. Dent identified him 
as the most extensively traveled of the whole group. Mr. 


Audio-Visual Equipment and Materials 
A CAVE Panel Discussion 


Crakes brought up three problems facing educators to- 
day. From his travels across North America for his com- 
pany he finds “more and more educators both in paro- 
chial and public schools recognizing three basic problems 
that confront us, and I think that because they do recog- 
nize these problems they are turning more and more to 
additional teaching materials to help them solve the prob- 
lems.” 

He then stated the problems thus: “We must teach 
more in the same time. . .. We must teach more effec- 
tively. ... And we have to improve by some means the 
retention of what is taught. . . . These boys and girls 
must remember for a long period of time what they have 
been taught and they must remember it in such a fashion 
that it is functional, so that they can use it as American 
citizens.” 

To these basic three the speaker added another, “the 
necessity of developing some kind of understanding of 
our world of neighbors, bringing our boys and girls into 


Taken during the panel discussion at the CAVE Convention 
in Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 5, 1952. The panelists were 
all top executives in the audio-visual field. Left to right they 
are: Mr. W. A. Moen, at the microphone; Moderator Ellsworth 
C. Dent; Mr. John J. Dostal; Mr. Richard Schmader; Dr. 
Varney Arnspiger; Mr. Howard Marx; Mr. Walter Johnson; 
Mr. Lee Jones; and Mr. C. R. Crakes 





contact with knowledge about the modern world in 
which they live. I think we are going to have to develop 
a more global concept of life.” 

As a solution to these problems confronting the class- 
room teacher, “we have to turn not one hundred per cent 
from verbalism, our previous method of instruction, but 
rather to add to verbalism other materials which are 
called audio-visual and include a whole kit, as you know, 
of the various devices.” 


Trends Noted 


“What do I find across the nation?” continued Mr. 
Crakes. “I sensed very definitely that teachers are learn- 
ing to use these materials and are learning good tech- 
niques of utilization. They know how to use a film in 
the classroom. No longer is it busy work or entertain- 
ment or as the reward on Friday afternoon for being 
present all week, our former procedure, but they have 
developed definite techniques based on sound teaching 
principles in using these materials in the classroom. 

“I detect much better selection, We are gradually movy- 
ing away from selecting only free materials. Not that 
these are not fine, but some of us in selecting such have 
been overlooking many other materials that definitely 
correlate with the topic we are teaching. 

“Thirdly, we are recognizing the need of training 
teachers how to use these materials. We also have in- 
service training programs in effect across the nation. 

“Tn conclusion, in the field of religious education, there 


is a move away from strict verbalism, so that religious 
leaders are bringing into their churches and classrooms 
more and more of these audio-visual materials to help in 
building up and strengthening the Christian faith in the 
world.” 


New Developments in Filmstrips 


Mr. Walter Johnson was next introduced as the speak- 
er to cover new developments in filmstrips. In introduc- 
ing his topic, he paid tribute to pioneer Catholic educators 
who collaborated with filmstrip producers : 

“For the past thirty years my company has been pre- 
paring materials of different types in the filmstrip field 
for schools and churches. We have seen the growth that 
has taken place and we have also worked with some of 
your leaders. Certainly I think it appropriate to com- 
ment on the tremendous contribution, an earlier con- 
tribution, made by Father George M. Nell. The pioneer- 
ing activities of his Effingham Parish Coop were im- 
portant in getting a start. In recent years, Fathers Mc- 
Cormick and Collins have made important contributions, 
and also Father Mullen. 


Authorship Needed 


“You have two big applications in the filmstrip that I 
can see. One is in the day to day school activities in the 
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subjects like reading and arithmetic in which a better jod 
needs to be done. Secondly, you have the important ary 
of doctrinal training. 

“You have in your group the leadership, the ability 
and the authorship. But at this time there is greates 
need of authorship to explore the various ways outsi¢ 
of the printed page that are available for today’s teacher 
One of the big things that I hope will come out of this 
meeting will be the desire on the part of many of yy 
to look into the medium of the filmstrip to see how} 
may be used for the presentation of ideas that you hay 
in mind.” 

Mr. Johnson then went on to present a sampling of; 
new filmstrip intended for teacher training, “Enriching 
the Curriculum with Filmstrips,” which is free to school, 
His running commentary, as the sample frames wer 
projected on the auditorium screen, called attention t 
two problems: the selecting of materials and the using 
of them. Citing the sample frames as intended to help 
teachers in building a set of criteria to select filmstrips, 
he pointed to advantages the filmstrips offer : puplis leam 
more ; facts are remembered longer ; pupils show greater 
interest ; class participation is made easier ; and encour 
agement of discussion. Mr. Johnson closed with the hope 
that the sampling had incited an interest which would 
cause the audience to look into the rest of the filmstrip. 


Tape Recorders in Teaching 


Mr. Howard Marx, introduced to speak for the tape 
recording industry, first reviewed his initial experienc 
with the utility of tape recorders in teaching. “While in 
the Navy, involved in the training of pilots for carrie 
aircraft, I came into contact with the device which was 
probably parent of the present tape recorder. It came int 
our program to prevent crack-ups caused by poor speech 
habits. Young pilots, flying about the carrier and gettin; 
ready to approach, would have to identity themselves 
the control center, For example, ‘Able 59 is coming in 

3ut the poor boy in the control center often did not dis 

tinguish Able 59 from Able 55. After a few crack-ups 
was decided to train these boys to say numbers proper! 
So with the ‘mirror voice’—fore-runner of our tape rt 
corder—they were taught to say, ‘Able Fi-iv Ni-yen 
After that the boy at the control panel knew what wa 
coming in. 


Benefits of Tape Recorder Use 


“This example—relating to voice training—is om! 
one of the many which show what tape recording can i 
To put this whole matter in brief, let me write on th 
blackboard the word, ripe. Then each letter can sent 
your memory of this discussion. The R stands for realism 
which the tape recorder can bring into your classroom 
You are going to have to think about technique in orde 
to achieve this realism. The J stands for instant analyst 
the faculty of being able to record material on tape a™ 
reproduce it instantly. You all know that the sooneré 
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WHAT DO 


YOU KNOW 


ABOUT THE 


TACHISTOSCOPE? 
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SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


(A Business Corporation) 


® Producer of more than 1,000 Educational 


Filmstrips, Slidesets and Slides. 


®@ Creator of internationally famous Instructor, 
School Master and Skyline Projectors 


The Tachistoscope is a still projector equipped with a 
shutter-like device for flash-recognition exposures. The 
Speed-i-o-scope is the SVE-brand tachistoscope shut- 
ter. It may be attached to a standard filmstrip or slide 
projector, such as the Instructor 500 shown here. 
Tachistoscope training for students has real value: 
eye-hand-brain coordination is improved. Awareness 
of detail is increased. Interest in learning is stimulated. 
Association of words and objects is developed. The 
SVE filmstrips available for tachistoscopic training are 
known as Speed-i-o-strips. These filmstrips actually 
perform a dual function, since they may be used with 
or without the tachistoscope, as reading skills material. 
The Speed-i-o-strip sets on subtraction, addition, mul- 
tiplication and division are excellent for teaching, 
review and testing of arithmetical fundamentals. Call 
your SVE dealer for further facts about these versatile 
audio-visual teaching tools. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW TEACHER’S 
MANUAL WHICH DISCUSSES, IN 
DETAIL, THE APPLICATIONS OF 
TACHISTOSCOPIC TRAINING. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois CE-2-53 


Gentlemen: Send me your free Teacher’s Manual, 
“Teaching With The Tachistoscope.”’ 
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mistake can be explained to a person the more likely he 
is able to grasp the reason for the mistake and to make a 
correction. We also have the unique feature of magnetic 
recording, the ability to erase and put new material on 
the same tape. 


Permanence of Recording; Ease of Making Them 


On the other hand you can also have permanency, 
which the P stands for. Regardless of our politics, I think 
all of us would revere and preserve a speech such as 
MacArthur made on his return from Korea. That and 
other permanent records of history can be developed in 
your own classrooms for use in subsequent teaching. 

“The last letter E is for easy. Tape recording has been 
developed to the point now where it is easy. 

“To talk about utilization of the tape recorder would 
be gilding the lily, I think. I could run over a few uses— 
the list is endless—and your mind can run free and 
carry on: drama classes, music, speech correction, 
language study, and radio announcement technique. In 
fact, in tape recording you have a device that lends itself 
to many educative processes.” 


Trends in Educational Film Production 


Mr. Dent next passed the discussion on to Dr. V. C. 
Arnspiger to treat of the trends in educational film pro- 
duction. When sound films were first used in education 
back in the thirties, the speaker noted, it was realized 
they had a contribution to make in the sciences through 
the presenting of subject matter which otherwise was 
difficult to present. “A little later,” he went on, “we 
began to realize that there was a great need of this 
medium in the whole field to contribute to the promotion 
of our social and moral values. But we very quickly real- 
ized that it was not a job for amateurs or for people of 
well-meaning who lacked the intellectual preparation and 
the technical facilities. 


Encyclical Gave Film Objectives 


“At that time, too, in 1936, some very important ob- 
jectives for the motion picture were stressed by Pope 
Pius XI in an encyclical. I should like to remind you of 
some of the things he said. One is that we make the 
cinema a valuable auxiliary of instruction and education 
rather than a destruction and ruin of souls. By way of 
comment—just as an airplane can be used to carry medi- 
cine to the sick, so too it can drop bombs. There is no 
particular good in any of these mediums of communica- 
tion that we have been discussing here ; the good or bad 
come in the way they are used to transmit our skills and 
values. 


Film Exercises Profound Influence 


“The Holy Father said furthermore that the cinema is 
in. reality an object lesson which, for good or evil, can be 
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used to enlighten the minds of men. On the other hand, 
good motion pictures are capable—keep in mind that this 
is in 1936—capable of exercising a profound moral infly- 
ence upon those who see them. In addition to affording 
wholesome recreation, they are able to arouse noble ideals 
of life . . . to convey better knowledge of the history and 
beauty of the Fatherland as well as of other countries; 
to present truth and virtue in attractive forms . . . to 
champion the cause of justice; to give new life to the 
claims of virtue ; and to contribute positively to the genius 
of a just order in the world. Now we begin to see the 
vista that is opened up for us. 

“Another of his statements is that we can never suf- 
ficiently praise all those who have dedicated themselves 
to the noble cause of raising the standard of motion pic- 
tures to meet the needs of education and the requirements 
of Christian conscience. For this purpose they must make 
full use of the technical ability of experts and not permit 
the waste of effort and money by the employment of ama- 
teurs. 

“Well, very soon we realize that we are amateurs. 
Very soon we are aware that very little use has been 
made of the great intellectual and technical facilities of 
this nation to systematize in the social area in the same 
manner in which the sciences had been systematized. We 
must see these mediums which we have here been dis- 
cussing as capable of presenting enlightenment and not 
propaganda.” 


Propagandists Realize Value of Film 


By way of an illustration of the latter, Dr. Arnspiger 
here related two experiences with the Russians. In the 
one, at their New York office when they were in that 
city, a Russian pressed for reasons of interest in films 
acknowledged that it was “to make true the Russian 
political philosophy.” “In that instance,” commented Dr. 
Arnspiger, “we had an insight into the use of films not 
to enlighten nor to transmit the real heritage of the 
world, but to propagandize, to slant, to present biases 
for the mind of man.” 

The second example was drawn by Dr. Arnspiger 
from a then recent meeting he had had in Paris witha 
group of educators, among whom were some communists 
who looked pained to hear him talk “on the analysis of 
the social process, the goals of decision making and of 
respect and enlightenment and access to the skills, to the 
moral values, to mental and physical well-being and a- 
fection, and of course, enonomic security.” One of the 
communists was led to express the view, “But you must 
recognize that the people can never be expected to be 
come sufficiently enlightened to make their own dec 
sions.” 

In conclusion, the panelist expressed the opinion tha 
“those who are responsible for the production of films, 
filmstrips, recordings and the other mediums of com- 
munication must assume two responsibilities: one, fot 
seeking out the truth and telling it; and secondly, 
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assume responsibility for contributing to that type 
of citizen who will demand that all men share in the 
things that all men hold dear.” 
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structions to the operator to reverse the film to its start, 
and then once again saw and heard the film but this time 
with a sound track which had been recorded magnetically 
on the film. This second showing allowed the audience 
tu know what the collaborator believed was in the film 
and they heard his instructions to the teacher. Thus this 
was “an effort to bridge the gap between the teacher who 
is utilizing the film and the one who created it, a unique 
use of this device.” 


“If you are thinking of the questions I proposed y 
you,” went on Mr. Moen, “which one of them are yo 
thinking about? Yes, flexibility, allowance for individyy 
differences. Are we ready to take hold of this device? 
Are we willing to work with it? 

“To sum up, here is a device put in our hands whic) 
permits a sound motion picture to speak in the languag 
required to meet a situation. You can make pictures, anj 
you can put sound on your pictures. Will we?” 


Film Equipment Enlarges Scope of Vatican Treasures 


By the VERY REVEREND PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 


President, St, Louis University, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


HE great record of human experi- 

ence and knowledge housed in the 
Vatican Library is to be microfilmed, thus further ex- 
tending the use of these archives to scholars by virtue of 
a modern business procedure. The work will be done 
under the supervision of representatives of St. Louis 
University, with the assistance of the Vatican Library 
staff. 


ALL STEEL 
FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


® Holds 336 112” Film strip 
cans ® Each can held in sepa- 
rate compartment @ Individ- 
ual and master index @ Holds 
film strips of varying lengths 
® Adjustable dividers in each 
drawer ®@ Six removable 
drawers with back stops @ 


For complete film equipment: 


Film Cabinets © Projection Tables 
Rewinds ®@ Splicers 
Editing Aids ® Reels — Cans 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Nowmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The operation, approved by Pope Pius XII, will 
microfilm approximately 10,600,000 pages of rare and 
ancient manuscripts. It is obviously of vital importance 
that the treasures catalogued in the Vatican Library 
be preserved permanently. Also important is the fact 
that microfilming will make available to American 
scholars the priceless resources of the Vatican Library. 

In many respects the Vatican Library may be con- 
sidered a memorial to the many reigning pontiffs who 
have, since the Middle Ages, collected material in the 
fields of literature, history, theology, philosophy, the 
arts, and jurisprudence. Despite wars, exile of popes, 
seizures, invasions of the Holy City, and other calam- 
ities, the Vatican Library continues to hold under one 
roof and in original manuscript form many treasures of 
learning. 


PERMISSION TO MICROFILM MANUSCRIPTS 
OBTAINED 


a A A: ASTON RE MR SM NE MEME NSE EE mt 


Initial interest in the microfilming project began on 
the part of members of the department of history here 
at St. Louis University, where we are most interested 
in our Institute of Medieval Studies. Late in 1950, a 
President of St. Louis University, I inquired formally 
of the Reverend A. M. Alberada, O. S. B., prefect 0! 
the Vatican Library, for permission to microfilm the 
Vatican treasures. The prefect is the operating head 0 
the Library under the Cardinal Protector, His Emi- 
nence, Giovanni, Cardinal Mercati. In due time, the 
necessary permission was obtained. 

Within the broad limits of this permission the St 
Louis University Library is free not only to provide 
scholars with easy access to the material at the univer- 
sity, but to make copies in such quantities as are ord: 
narily useful for the work of an individual scholar. 
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Naturally, a great many technical problems arise 
whenever a project of such magnitude is undertaken. 
Perhaps the first difficulty encountered was the short- 
age of the correct equipment to do this delicate work. 
Also, the project was launched at a time when photo- 
graphic equipment manufacture was either curtailed or 
production completely devoted to defense orders. Both 
the United States and Europe had to be canvassed for 
the six cameras required for the job. Acquisition of 
film, processors, developers, and procedures and tech- 
niques also presented multiple problems. In order to 
meet them Father Joseph P. Donnelly, S. J., director of 
libraries, requested that Edward T. Freel, sales man- 
ager of Remington Rand's Micro-Film Division, accept 
the official position of technical consultant for the 
project. 


COLLECTIONS TO BE MICROFILMED 


| Se RRE AAALAC SAA TOTES INAS LH AESOP LOOT IE SERENA 


There are 12 specific collections to be microfilmed, 
numbering 42,415 manuscripts approximating 10,603,- 
750 pages. The plan is to microfilm two pages of manu- 
script at a time whenever possible, thus make 5,301,875 
exposures. We expect that the entire project of putting 
this material on film will take fewer than twenty-five 
months. 

The work will include the Codices Vaticani collection, 
which contains 17,516 manuscripts and an estimated 
4,379,000 pages ; the Berberini collection, holding 10,797 
manuscripts with nearly 2,699,250 pages; the Otto- 
boniani collection, consisting of 3,863 manuscripts of 
965,750 estimated pages ; the Palatini manuscript collec- 
tion, numbering 2,460 of nearly 615,000 pages; the 
Borgiani collection, 2,322 manuscripts numbering 
580,500 pages. 

Father Lowrie J. Daly, of St. Louis University, and 
the Vatican photographers, will also extend the project 
to other collections, among them the Reginenses collec- 
tion, 2,311 manuscripts of 577,750 pages ; Ubinates with 
2003 manuscripts and 500,750 pages; the Notai 
D'Orange manuscripts which number 413 and contain 
nearly 103,250 pages; the Burghesiani collection, 386 
manuscripts making up 96,500 pages ; Capponiani, con- 
sisting of 289 manuscripts with 72,250 pages to be 
microfilmed ; and the Pius II collection, made up of 55 
manuscripts of approximately 13,750 pages. The final 
collection to be microfilmed is very small, not more than 
100 items, and has never been catalogued. 


PREPARATORY STUDY REQUIRED 


See URSA 8 Noe SS SRNR OMNOEES  INRRECESE  AENL RHE IEC 


ee —————— 


A great deal of preparatory work will have to be 
done. For instance, as to the codices frequently there 
are no title pages, no indices, some manuscripts bound 
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MOORE Confirmation Robes |: 


Accessories 


Confirmation Day becomes outstanding for young 
children dressed in these lovely scarlet and white 
Confirmation Robes. The ceremony takes on added 
significance; distracting style differences are gone 
and the children appear in equal becomingness. Ex- 
pense is no burden because Moore Confirmation 
Robes are rented inexpensively for the days needed. 
The lovely Robes fit perfectly, arrive in plenty of time 
individually packaged 

for easy handling, 


and transportation § 
charges are prepaid. O22. 
Now in nationwide : 


use by Catholic par- 


ishes of all sizes. .% See, 
Write today for com- ‘oR 


plete information and ‘ { 
illustrated brochure. 

Or request sample J 
outfits; no obligation. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Ill. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
1908 Beverly Blyd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


also makers of caps and gowns °¢ girls’ gym suits 


FOURTH GRADE TEACHERS 


Are you satisfied with your teaching of the 
Mass? Are you pleased with the way your 
pupils assist at Holy Mass? 


MY FIRST MISSAL 


by ELLAMAY HORAN, Ph.D. 


guides the pupil to unite with the priest in offering 
the Holy Sacrifice @ gives the prayers of the Mass 
in simple language, illustrates with picture each 
prayer and action of the Mass @ has been prepared 
for the Fourth Grade pupil who is too immature to 
use the Ordinary of the Mass @ is learning by doing, 
is direct teaching at its best @ is useful to all from 
the Fourth Grade on who are being introduced to 
the prayers and parts of the Mass. 


25 cents per copy 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER. INC. 


11 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7 





together, and they are from 400 to 1,200 years old and 
therefore extremely fragile. 

Much in the Vatican manuscript collection has never 
been studied and no one can forecast developments 
which might give value to material now lightly regarded. 
From a practical viewpoint, however, those parts of the 
various collections which can be neglected are well de- 
fined, and can be eliminated en block without any de- 
tailed and costly examination. To handle this prelimi- 
nary selection Father Daly is working in close associa- 
tion with Father Alberada. 


SCHOLARS WILL COLLABORATE IN SELECTION 


(STORE 9 BR RS a RE a ET NT TS 


Father Daly, in collaboration with Father Franz 
Pelster, S. J., professor of history of the theology de- 
partment, Gregorian University at Rome, and Father 
Anselm Strittmatter, O. B. B., who is in Rome on his 
own research project, will determine the order in which 
the collections will be microfilmed. Then, under Father 
Alberada’s direction, he will determine those sections 
of each collection which are of no general value. The 
remainder will be microfilmed by the Vatican photog- 
raphers. 

Experience of the Vatican Library microfilm divi- 
sion indicates that one man on one camera, after a long 


enough period of time to get his work fully organized, 
will average approximately 1,000 exposures per day, In 
an ordinary month, this comes to approximately 25,000 
exposures per man, per camera. 


WORLD OF HUMANITIES AGREES ON VALUE 


A LA AR TREES A NTE ES RY SY RRR A IS e ERy 


On a one man per camera per month basis, 1,000,000 
exposures would take 40 months. It is hoped that by 


putting the actual camera shooting time on an eight- 
hour-day basis, and with six machines operating, the 
entire project will require fewer than seventeen months, 

The world of humanities generally agrees that, con- 
sidered from the point of view of the manuscripts de- 
posited, the Vatican Library is the most important of 
all libraries in the Western world. Many other libraries 
surpass it in numbers of printed books and incunabula, 
but none surpasses it in respect to the wealth and 
variety of the collections of rare and valuable manv- 
scripts contained. 

And when the low cost of permanent preservation 
of the typical 250 page manuscript is .considered, it is 
indeed a small sum to insure the Vatican manuscripts 
from a fate similar to that of the Library of Alexandria, 





which was destroyed by fire in 48 B. C. This fire, plus 
another in 642 A. 
learning of the East. 


D., lost to the world much of the 


Audio Visual News 


New Projection Screen 
For Three Dimensional Images 

With interest in stereo projection wide- 
spread it was necessary to have a special 
screen to realize truly life-like projected 
images. 

“Stereo-master” is Radiant’s answer to 
the need for a screen that is flat and has 





a tight projection surface. It is further 
claimed for it that it is durable and easy 
to set up. Fabric tension is secured by a 
simple rachet device. 

The screen comes in two sizes ; 40” x 40" 
and 50” x 50”. (S12) 


Portable Transcription Player 


Weighing just 16 pounds and as easy 
to carry as a portable typewriter, this new 
transcription player has a cover which 
serves as a baffle for the 8” speaker. 

It uses a variable reluctance cartridge 





for playing all types of recordings, up to 
16” transcriptions. It has a wrist-action 
pickup arm with adjustable needle pres- 
sure, new 6-watt AC amplifier, and sepa- 
rate tone controls for adjusting both the 
treble and bass. A microphone input with 
a separate mixer control allows blending 
of voice with music from the turntable. 
It is priced at $89.50 by Califone Corp., 
Hollywood 38, Cal. (S13) 


Synchronous Tape Recorder 


The “Synchrotone” may be briefly de- 
scribed as a two-in-one tape recorder 
which affords a flexibility in tape record- 
ing which should make it of interest to 
teachers and students of speech, music, 
language and dramatic arts. Possibly its 
most valuable application is for drill and 
practice for the student when making a 
response to an aural situation, as in pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary training, in cue- 
response, and in performing with an ac- 
companiment. 

What this recorder permits is synchro- 
nous recording of two different sound 
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events on the same tape, without actually 
mixing the sounds on the tape, since each 
occupies its own track. Both may be re- 
corded simultaneously, or at different 
times. Each may be erased, corrected, 
plaved back, or copied independently of the 
hee. Yet both can be played back to- 
gether, when the case calls for doing se 





For a fuller understanding of its work- 
ings some uses may be cited. In speech or 
language work, the teacher records on one 
track selected phrases with suitable length 
pauses. Then the pupil listens to this re- 
cording and records, at the pause periods, 
his own imitation or translation. Upon his 
playing back the tape, the student hears 
the teacher’s voice followed inimediately 
by his own. Since rerecording is possible 
on each track without affecting the other, 
the pupil may correct his recording to his 
and the teacher’s satisfaction. A succes- 
sion of pupils can thus use the pupil’s track 
to practice. 


In music and to train a student to play 
to an accompaniment or in duets, the 
teacher may record the one or other part, 
leaving for the student to practice alone 
while he listens to the recorded accompani- 
ment. This application is the same for 
practicing dfalog. 

The teacher wishes to accompany his 
silent filmstrips with carefully prepared 
commentary together with background 
effects dubbed in. The latter may be ex- 
perimented with until the desired result 
is achieved without the necessity of re- 
recording the commentary each time. 

\gain, recordings of child play observa- 
tions may be made with added comments 
which do not affect the original. 

Third dimensional (binaural, or stereo- 
phonic) recordings may be made of music. 

Two models are available: one has a 
speed of 7% ips., giving 30 minutes re- 
cording time; the other a speed of 334 
ips., permitting a 60-minute recording on 
a 7” reel of tape. 

Either model has automatic erase heads, 
fast forward and rewind, separate inputs 
for radio and microphone for each chan- 
nel, and separate output channels plus a 
dual output for playing back both channels 
together. 

Weight is 26 lbs.; dimensions are 23% 
x 114%" x 8”; operates on 115 volts, 60 
cycles, 110 watts. 

To play back recordings for a group 
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with this recorder, a power stage is needed 
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SPELLING AND WORD STUDY SERIES 


which is also sold by the maker, Magnetic 
Recording Industries, 30 Broad Street, 


New York 4, N. Y. (S14) 


New Two-Case Tape Recorder 


\ new model of its tape recorder has 
been released by tape Master Inc., Chicago 
10, Ill. which allows two recording and 
play back speeds, 7.5 and 3.75 inches per 


second, selected by the turn of a knob. 





One feature of this model is that it may 
be used with an amplifier already in the 
school’s possession, such as in the inter- 
communication system or in the sound 
system in the auditorium. Or it becomes 
an easily carried two-case tape recorder 
by the addition of the second case con- 


Tata 


Warp’s Review-Workbooks 
Strictly speaking, spelling is the hearing, pro- 


nouncing, seeing, repeating letter after letter, 
and writing of words. But if we know only that 
about words, can we truthfully say we under- 
stand them? Indeed No! So why not encouraq? 
the children in your classes to have a comp'ete 
knowledge of the words they read and use. The 
Spelling ‘Series of Review-Workbooks will help 


you. 


“Following Word Trails'"—Grade 5 
“Guideposts Along Word Highways'"—Grade 6 
“Exploring Word Land'""—Grade 7 
“Adventures in the World of Words"—Grade 8 


Write for Free Catalogue 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MINDEN 


February, 1953 


WRITE FOR 


NEBRASKA 


WASTE 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


¢ DURABLE —strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
e CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 


e@ THREE SEAT STYLES—formed steel; formed plywood; 
imitation-leather upholstered 


OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


DESCRIPTIONS CAhmevtcan Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





taining a power amplifier and speaker, 
each unit weighing 214% pounds. 

The recorder has dual track heads, fast 
forward and rewind speeds, direct thread- 
ing of “A” wind tape (coating on the 
inside) ; neon record level indicator; two 
inputs for radio or phono and for micro- 
phone. The microphone has to be pur- 


chased separately. 





The amplifier-speaker unit shown above 
offers flexibility ot use, also, for in addi- 
tion to use with the tape recorder unit, it 
may be used with a phonograph turntable, 
or a radio tuner (AM or FM). 

It contains a 5-watt amplifier, volume 
control to 
weaken the base tones, a treble control to 


control, base strengthen or 


strengthen or weaken the high sounds, and 


LISTEN and LEARN a 
LANGUAGE by 


LINGUAPHONE 


World's Standard Conversational Method 


In the classroom and in the home, 
Linguaphone has proved itself the most 
efficient help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of English speech and foreign 
languages. The Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method enables the student to 
learn a foreign language naturally and 
correctly as natives do—by listening, 
associating and living with the lan- 
guage. Linguaphone electrical record- 
ings and synchronized texts vitalize the 
language lesson, stimulate interest and 
aid memory. Every course has both male 
and female voices so students become 
accustomed to tonal inflections and pro- 
nunciation. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Sets 


More than 150 educators and linguists 

cooperated in making these electrical 

transcriptions the most natively authen- 

tic ever recorded. 

FRENCH SPANISH NORWEGIAN 
ITALIAN GERMAN JAPANESE 
—any of 29 languages avaliable 


Send for Free Booklets on 
Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107-02 Mezz. Rock. Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


“ 


a pilot light “on” indicator. The speaker 
is said to be a special type modern high 
fidelity design, in a cabinet designed to 
assure over-all balance of reproduced 
sound, through its acoustic labyrinth. 
The recorder case is 12%" x 12” x 914" 
and costs $99.50; the amplifier unit is 12” 
x 916" x 18%" high, costing $79.50. (S15) 


Two New Kodaslide Projectors 


lwo new Kodaslide projectors are an- 
nounced by Eastman Kodak Co. One uses 
a 200-watt, the other a 300-watt lamp. The 
latter, called Highlux IIT, incorporates a 
newly designed optical system with Lume- 
nized glass reflector, two Lumenized con- 
denser lenses, heat absorbing glass, and 
a Lumenized 5” £/3.5 Ektanon lens. Crisp, 
sharp images, properly color balanced, are 
claimed, 

\ four-bladed fan serves as blower in 
the blower-carry-case. The control switch 
insures operation of the blower when the 
lamp is on, yet allows turning off the lamp 





independently of the blower. ‘Lhe price 
with blower case is $56.50. (S16) 














Allied Radio’s 1953 Catalog 


The 1953 Allied 
Radio Corp., Chicago 7, IIl., contains ope 


general catalog of 
section in rotogravure devoted to sound 
equipment: amplifiers, speakers, ang 
microphones. A variety of models cover 
the various requirements for sound reiy 
forcement in auditoria, gymmnasia and 
churches. 

For those interested in music reproduced 
with fidelity, there is another section de. 
voted to radio tuners, audio amplifiers, etc 

Among the 18,000 items listed in this 
catalog are all those required for instruc 
tional purposes in radio and electronics 


training classes. (S17) 


*““Soundstripe” Lowers Price 


A reduction in the price of “Sound- 
2% cents per film 
foot is Bell & Howell, 
Chicago 45, and a new minimum of $ 
for 200’ or less. At no extra cost B&H 
will apply a balancing stripe at opposite 
film edge from the magnetic stripe used 
to record. (S18) 


stripe” from 3% to 
announced by 


Nens of School Supplies 


and Equipment 


New Tested Typewriter 
The 
operated typewriter, in 


manually 
the opinion of 
typists who have tried them on working 


features of this new 


models, have been tailored to the needs 

of the user for smoother typing. 
Changes in design and refinements in 

techniques previously 


operating were 


Rand's research 
laboratory and in those of the U. S. Test- 


ing Company. 


tested in Remington 


The actual “use test” by stenographers 
and typists are said to have lasted a year. 
The pilot 


riters 


models of the new Super- 
their 


identity as were those of other makes. 


were covered to conceal 
Touch preference and keytop preference 
were included in the testing. 

One 


model’s fast key return. The claim is that 


outcome of the research is the 


re-engineering of the key action elimin- 


ated the possibility of collision of keys im 
flight. 

The user sets margins without trouble 
and centers heads and captions easily. The 
machine's construction allows for quickly 
exposing of the working parts for speedy 
servicing. (S19) 
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New Metal-Edge Drawing Board 


A new metal-edge drawing board has 
heen added to Mayline’s line of drafting 
room furniture and equipment. 

The boards are made of basswood and 
heavy gauge metal edges are attached by 
mechanical means. Full use of each side 
of the board is permitted by its design. 

As a result of its metal edges it is 
claimed is that the extra strength that 
they provide holds the board square and 
deters warping. The built-in edges assure 
full true edges for easy movement of 
T-squares. An 
face results from the metal edges being 


unbroken drawing sur- 









narrower than the wood. 












All the usual sizes are available. For 
convenience and protection in shipping, 
the smaller sizes are packed six to a 
carton, and the larger are three to the 

















d- ie : 

a carton. Complete information may be had 
1 from Engineering Mfg. Co., 619 N. Com- 
$5 merce St., Sheboygan, Wis. (S20) 

H 

ite New Chalkboard Design 

ed 


A new chalkboard design is illustrated 
below, identified as the “Vers-A-Tilt.” 


The new unit chalkboard incorporates 
the latest theories of construction and 







sin @ “stallation. Its outstanding feature, and 

oe strikingly shown in the photograph, 
uble, H Sits tilted surface which is intended to 
The § ciminate glare from any light source. 
ickly J The claim is that the tilt also reduces 
eedy Bi Writing fatigue and promotes better pen- 


manship as the student assumes more of 


February, 1953 


a natural and normal position in writing 
on it. 

Each unit comes ready for installation, 
which is thus facilitated, and it is versa- 
tile, being chalkboard on one side and 
tackboard on the reverse side. The unit 
is three feet long and is installed by four 
fastenings. Chalk trough and display rail 
are furnished in continuous lengths to 
accommodate the multiple of units needed. 
Each unit is supplied with two combina- 


tion map hooks and paper clips. 

It will be noted that storage space is 
to be had behind the board for keeping 
art materials, maps and 


other handy 


items. 

Another unique feature is its adapt- 
ability to changing unit heights. To 
change the room use by a low grade to 
eighth grade use, for instance, no major 
alteration is required. By 
original four 


using the 
their same 
position, the entire unit can be shifted up 
or down 10” in multiples of 1”. 


fastenings in 


Structurally, the “Vers-A-Tilt” unit 
weighs 22 Ibs., comes with Clearcite green 
or black chalkboard with tackboard on 
back; measures 3” long by 3’ 2” high, the 
projection from the wall at top being 244" 
and 124%" at the base. 

The sole distributor is Claridge Equip- 
ment Co., 4608 West 20 St., Chicago 50, 
Illinois. (S21) 


Imported Stereo-Microscope 


Appealing to the laboratory user be- 
cause of its low cost, this imported 
binocular microscope is said to provide 


a wide field and erect image. 


PI 


Three pairs of matched eye-pieces give 
magnifying powers of 15X, 30X, and 
45X. Other features are rack and pinion 
focusing, interpupillary adjustment, sep- 
arate focusing of one eye-piece to com- 
pensate for eye differences, and working 
distance of 234". 

The “Edscope” is priced at $75, and 


is available from Edmund _ Scientific 
Corp., 281 E. Gloucester Pike, 


ton, N. J. (S22) 
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BY MORTON, GRAY, 
SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 












Grades | through 8. 















A successful learning program 


with many outstanding features- 
















Teaching techniques that pro- 
mote full understanding of each 


step in learning arithmetic. 








Use of materials from real-life 























situations that increase student 





interest in arithmetic. 





Systematically graded vocabu- 
lary that aids accurate thinking 
about arithmetic processes. 


Workbooks that provide for in- 


dividual progress in learning. 





Write for the free professional 
brochure entitled Administering 
and Evaluating a Diocesan Arith- 


metic Program. 





















Silver Burdett 


45 East 17th St., New York 3 








Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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SERVICE COUPON 53-5 
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tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
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Number Grouping Frame 


\ new number grouping frame for 
teaching children multiplication and di- 
vision facts of 2’s through 5’s is shown 
in the illustration. 

Its construction is simple, a wooden 
frame on which a string of beads is 
mounted, Besides aiding in multiplication 
and division, it is said to be particularly 
useful in explaining the meaning of re 
mainders in division. It can be a stimulus 
to seli-help and seli-teaching. 


It may be used by the teacher for class 
demonstrations or by the pupil himself. 
The frame is recommended for original 
teaching in grades 3 and 4, and for re- 
medial work in the upper grades. It comes 
complete with cord, beads and instruc- 
tions from Ideal School 
Chicago 20, Ill. (S23) 


Supply Co., 


Table Top Collator 


Schools which mimeograph or other- 
wise reproduce booklets of laboratory 
exercises, plays and the like, will be in- 
terested in the new table top collator. 


It gathers papers into sets of 2 to 8 
pages in a single operation. A time-saver 
where quantity is sufficient, this collator 


is compact in size, 15'2" square, is easily 


carried, and accommodates paper sizes 


from 3%" by 8” to 8%" by 14”, 


A bulletin #113, on it, is available 
from Thomas Mechanical Collator Corp., 


Dept. M. New York 7, N. Y. (S24) 


Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Conducted by the 

of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
accredited college for women. Bachelor of 
in art, business, education, English, me 
technology, music, pre-medical, science, 
work and allied fields. For further informal 
write to the Registrar. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York, Awards M.A., M.S,, 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares 
elementary and _ secondary’ school teach} 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry 
biology research; laboratory technician; 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully 
credited college for women. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrany 


4 
“ 


Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters 

St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Se 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Educatia, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Hom 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Ar. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean. 


Seen Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A four-year college for women 
Grants bachelor’s degrees. Courses in art, busi 
ness education, English, education, home ec 
nomics, languages, mathematics, music, philoso 
phy, physical education, religion, natural sciences, 
social sciences, and speech and drama. Conducted 
by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Precious 
Blood. Address the Registrar. 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char 
itv of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 
technician, nursing education, graduate educa 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 
City. Address the Dean. 


La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college preparation. 
8-12. Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, ree progress, 

cal fitness. Senior R.O.T.C. 170 acre campus, 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. Box E, Oakdale, 
L.. I., New York. 


Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Father 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administratia® 
engineering, journalism, and yee sc 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; ia 
school and high school. Departments of Educatia 
and Physical Therapy. Army and Navy R.O.TL 
units. Address the Registrar. 


Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominic 
Fathers. A liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business 
R.O.T.C. For further information address th 


Registrar. 


Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Conducte? 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelors 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Admins 
tration, Master's degrees in Arts, Sciences, Bus 


ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artiller 
R.O.T.C. Day session for men only; Evening $% 
sion for men and women. Address The Regist 
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2 GREAT BOOKS for Catholic Schools 
The New Catholic Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY ought to 

have a copy of this New Edition of the Holy 

Bible. Painstaking scholarship and _ skilled 

craftsmanship have combined to produce a 

masterpiece — typographically excellent and 

F = eee a editorially accurate. This New Edition is ac- 

my - to him a claimed with great enthusiasm and praised as 
foremost Bible achievement of our age. 


Almost 1500 Pages — Size 5'2 x8 


STUDENT EDITION a i ee No. K623 — Black leather, title on 
io, X682—Black linen cloth, square With the Imprimatur of His Eminence cover mm Wed cond. Galt cold 


comers, red edges, blanked title FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN — 30 colored illustrations by 
- ee front cover, no Archbishop of New York 
illustr 


Retail $8,790 — Religious $7.85 
Retail $3.60 — Religious $3,25 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of this New Edition 


The Holy Bible is the Confraternity text of the New Testament. 
Popular Douay Old Testament. 
WORD OF GOD New translation of the Psalms. 


© Modern paragraph format. 
ad 
* 
and should be in Large, easy-to-read type. “ 
s 
® 
* 


Simplified cross References. 

30 full-page colored illustrations. 
Attractive Family Record pages. 
Handy Bible readings guides. 
Complete Index of Bible names. 
Artistic and Durable bindings. 


SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


Edited by REV. HUGO HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. ee ad. 


NAMED IN Honor OF ST. JOSEPH, Patron of the Universal Church ; Daily ~ 


. Simplified format. 
n Every Catholic Home Newly edited annotations. 


Appropriate Paragraph Headings. 


Complete for every day and easy-to-use — this new 
“Saint Joseph Daily Missal” will enable every Catholic to 
Pray the Mass with the priest with the fullest attention, 
pleasure and understanding. The rich modern beauty, 
large clear type, and simplified arrangement establishes it 
as the Ideal Daily Missal for every Catholic. 1354 Pages. 


% Large Type. %* Illustrated in COLOR. 
%* Confraternity Version. % Treasury of Prayers. 
ee % Fewer References. % Handy Calendars. 
ps % Latin-English Ordinary. y& Simplified Arrangement. 


No. 810/13 
% Complete for Every Day. y% Magnificent Bindings. : 


Ne. 810/22—STUDENT EDITION, Black linen | No. 810/01—Black simulated leather, round | No. 810/13—Black genuine leather, Seal grain. 
“oth Square corners, red edges, gold stamp- corners, red burnished edges, Cross on cover, | red and gold stamping on cover, gold edges, 
gon backbone, silk bookmarks. | title on backbone in gold, silk bookmarks silk bookmarks 


Retail $3.75 — Religious $3.00 Retail $5.00 — Religious $4,900 Retail $8.00 — Religious $6.40 


| | No. 810/50—D ition, | i 
No, 810/00—Black linen cloth, round corners, | No. 810/02—Black simulated leather, round - v ae See Page — 


ted edges, gol stamping on cover, silk 
Sookmarks 


Retail $4.25 — Religious $3.40 


cgi Pe a. 
Jha/ Kose o£ HANSEN ERS 


ae 
23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, iLL 


leather, Morocco grain. gold edges, gold 
border inside covers, tit in 
gold, silk bookmarks 


Retail $6.50 — Religious $5.20 , | Retail ¢9,5Q — Religious $7.60 


corners, red under gold edges, gold stamp- 
| ing, silk bookmarks. 
\ 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure trish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F 7 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, eyelet Cross 
ROE PEED. os. ssc occas <d $ 4.00 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, Cross design, 
ci ncvebuneeeveerunt $ 4.50 
(C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, Cross design, 
per yard $5.10 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Embroider- 
ed medium weight linen, I.H.S. design, 
PEE cca teh honekikae ssa $ 4.30 
(E) No. F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, per 
Se iach chu khu keiok eae eel $3.60 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
RPGC csc ttt holt sian tere $3.10 


No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, per 


DCCs tcansascshs Dekice ae ee $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on side and front. 
One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design........ $ 22.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
TE Cea hs SS ae ee ees os oe $ 23.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight linen 
with 6-inch bands of heavy Filet Lace 
at bottom and insertion....... $ 19.50 


No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace at 


MT. constr en bn 509% $ 16.50 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
RbCc ct Ce CA uses as ban Oe $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with insertion 
ee eee cts hha au See $ 17.00 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
ER BSE cab CK EKER CASkaOE $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 


linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape design 
Ee $ 30.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
EEC ese che cae heenen ie $ 41.00 
Alb. Plain light weight 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
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(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered banding. 
Guaranteed fast colors — Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Yellow. Please state 
CE MINE osu es.cieacs acne $21.00 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
Put hiees kee ews ee SGA SE $ 16.50 
(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroidered 


non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal for 


traveling purposes............ $ 15.00 
No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese............. $7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with I.H.S. and Cross 


DEM cern eek aaennackbae $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. Light 
weight linen top............. $25.75 
(L) Fl ra” es" 
Amice.......... $2.80 $3.00 $ 

RIDER... .+200:0 1.20 1.35 L7> 
Purificator...... 85 95 1.20 
Nie hee icin bb 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.... 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar..... 40 45 65 
F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 


**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd.... $1.27 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd.. 1.69 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd... 2.35 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt. yd. 2.25 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 
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Alar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 















(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On Altar (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman Back 
Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye collar and Altar Boy Cassock has patented ivory-hard 
belt front to insure ease in donning or removable toggel buttons that will not 
removing. pull off. 


(C) No. B10 Front View of Button-On- 
Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices for sashes, 
capes and other accessories furnished upon 
request. 

THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 





































Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool * Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10O,Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. No. B10, Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yes. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yea: 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.25 11.25 EE73 19.50 26 in. 
iS: Tes. 62 in. 11.75 11.75 12.25 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice Em- (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
broidered lace floral design. Extra full. light-weight cotton. Sanforized. Made extra 
Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch.......... $8.50 full. 


(E) No. B 62 Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sizes Sizes 

Sanforized. Rubrical banding in all church 2 $3.75 PRB ve sisiacs $5.50 
colors, made extra full. Specify color band- BES 6s én 4.25 SRG esses 6.00 
ing desired when ordering. Sizes 18 inch GIRS oe i 4.90 SAME. ores 7.00 
ee BAIN a5 6.8 Sinles g 8 ocho ecules ais 60 $5.25 $41. sce 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, inclusive, at 
prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices listed, except Nos. B32, 
B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. Fine No. B60 Same as No. BGI but without 
wearing Marquisette with lace. Made extra lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.......... $3.00 
aus. Semee 26 to 24 inch... ........... $4.00 


No. B 80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable med- 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but without ium weight. Oxford cloth. Made extra full. 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 Bios: TOG: 28 Pon, 5.55 5d has $3.75 
Sra er cischcien ik wre Gs eiaora xg a'Sralae $3.00 (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Surplice. 
(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- Embroidered floral design. Made extra 
weight cotton with lace. Sanforized. Made full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch...... $6.50 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch..... $4.00 (K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. Fine 


Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 


No. B 37 Same as No. B27 but with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Lightweight 
pure Irish linen. Made extra full. Sizes 
TOON PE MON ex soc aka x abe e sae $6.50 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 
tots. 

BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER-—Size 4x6 inches, 32 pages, three-colored 
illustrations. Retail price 20c each. Net per copy 16c each. Per 100 $16.00. 


ROSARY NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF FATIMA 

By Sister Mary Laetitia, R.S.M. 
The story of Fatima, Rosary Novena, No- 
vena prayers, and Novena Chart. Size 3x5 
inches, 48 pages, 16 illustrations. No. C7 
Paper Cover. Retail price 15 cents each. 
Net per copy 12 cents each. Per 100..$12.00 
No. C8 Leatherette Flexible Cover, round 
corners, red edges, gold-stamped cover. 
Retail price 75 cents each. Net per copy 60 
cents each. 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council ef 8~limara 
No. |—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 ' $!2.00 
No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
a con ekb ea ae eae $15.00 
CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND Fi.:ST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 
For children in the second and third 
grades. Especially prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, vrecise ord simple. 
Price each, less than 100 
Price per 100 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 

542x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills"; because of: l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it. the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of P~rochial schoo'-. 
Price each, less than 100 
Price per 100 

GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 

Size 6x32—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 


Price each, less than 100... $ .08 
Price per 100..... <ineekehencan oe 297.20 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P, 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O-P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog . 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 54% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred........$24.00 


HANSEN'S PUBLICATIONS FULFILL SPECIFIC NEEDS 
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